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PREFACE. 



To grow high-class vegetables it is imperative that seeds of the 
highest order be purchased. It is quite useless to expect the 
finest vegetables of really good flavour from cheap seeds, that 
have not been carefully selected, and all "rogues " weeded out 
and their germinating power tested. The price may be higher, 
but the result pays over and over again. Nothing is more dis- 
appointing than after labour, expense, and attention have been 
bestowed on a crop to find it of an inferior variety. In the 
present manual the vegetables are described in alphabetical 
order. Cultural details for each kind are given, together with a 
list, of those varieties which have proved thoroughly reliable for 
home consumption, and, if desired, suitable for exhibition. 
Further, the most suitable manures for each crop on the average 
soil, and the principal insect and other pests to which it is 
liable, with the most effective method for prevention and cure, 
are enumerated. 

I have purposely omitted such vegetables as are of purely 
botanic interest, and which are seldom, if ever, to be found in 
the average garden, but all really useful kinds are described. It 
is, therefore, hoped that this little book may prove serviceable 
not merely to the amateur, for whom it is especially written, 
but also to the professional gardener. At any rate it is the 
outcome of some thirty years' practical experience in the culti- 
vation of vegetables for exhibition, the market, and home 
consumption. 

May, 1913. Trevor Monmouth. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Vegetables are the most valuable of all foods for man, and 
yet in many gardens they are imperfectly grown, or there is 
no proper system of cultivation, no attention paid to rotation 
of crops, and little, if any, attention to intensive culture. 
Now in making a new or improving an old garden, drainage is 
most important, and if the soil is naturally wet, drains should 
be put in about 20ft. apart and about 3ft. to 3Jft. deep, 
covering them with rough hedge-trimmings, stones, clinkers, 
or similar material. This greatly assists in keeping the drains 
clear by permitting water to find its outlet more rapidly. 
Further, well-drained land is always warmer and more con- 
genial to root action than undrained land. If the soil is 
resting on a porous subsoil, such as gravel or sand, it is already 
perfectly drained. Deep digging or trenching is another 
important operation that can scarcely be over-estimated ; it 
breaks up " pans," facilitates drainage, and gives a much 
deeper and extended root action, so that if the season is a 
dry one the roots do not suffer, and the crops are vigorous 
and healthy in spite of drought; while if the season be a 
wet one, there is no stagnant moisture. Another point is 
that vegetables grown on deeply worked soil rarely suffer 
much from insect or other pests. In nearly every garden, 
l|arge or smiaiU, there is an enormous amount of wasted 
fertility, due to the non-clearance of exhausted crops. It is 
far too common to see the stumps of Cauliflower, Broccoli, 
Lettuce, etc., left in after the heads have been cut. Such 
still keep growing, and cannot possibly give anything in return. 
As the head of each is cut the roots and stumps should 
be promptly pulled out and either given to cattle or pigs or 
put on a compost-heap. Again, how frequently do we see 
Kales, Turnips, Saladings, and such like running to seed, im- 
poverishing the soil and making it necessary to manure heavily 
afterwards. 

In these days, when manure is mounting up in price and 
becoming increasingly more difficult to buy, there should be 
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some secluded corner where all waste vegetable matter can 
be heaped to decay. Fallen leaves, grass mowings, burnt 
garden refuse, manure, etc., should all find their way to this 
heap, and after being turned about twice they will make splendid 
material for the garden. 

Another point to bear in mind is that one crop should 
never follow another of its kind. For instance. Cabbage 
ought not to follow Cauliflower or any of the Brassica family. 
Peas should not follow Peas or Beans, and so on. To allow 
one crop to succeed another of a kindred nature is a fruitful 
cause of disease and failure, as the preceding one may have 
left some pests behind that quickly attack a like successor, 
to say nothing of the fact that it has also more or less 
exhausted those particular elements needed in the soil. 

Occasionally one bears great stress laid on the importance 
of the aspect of a vegetable garden, its soil, and convenience 
for getting manure, but in most places one has to make 
the most of exis'-ing conditions, and really first-rate vegetables 
and salads are grown in what is usually considered unfavour- 
able positions, clay soils with a northern slope, for example. 
Whatever the situation may be, there should be shelter, and 
if there is not any protection from cold cutting winds, this 
should be provided by planting hedges of Thuja gigantea, 
Cupressus Lawsoniana, or Hornbeam. These will grow 
rapidly on deeply dug ground in which a moderate dressing 
of well-rotted manure has been worked. The end of March 
is a good time to plant these hedges. As regards the soil, 
if this is of a heavy, tenacious character, stable manure, road 
scrapings, burnt garden refuse, and similar materials will 
assist in making it more porous. On soils of a more open 
nature, however, any manure obtainable will do, provided it 
is free from the weed seeds. In case there is doubt on this 
point, it is a good plan to put the manure in a heap and 
let it heat well. Then after being hot for a few days turn it, 
working the outsides into the centre, and letting it heat again. 
This will usually kill all the seeds. A judicious use of chemi- 
cal manures, employed as an aid to natural ones, is most 
beneficial on nearly all soils. The chief point is to find out 
what is the best suited for particular soils, and then to use it 
carefully and in moderation. Any manures of a very soluble 
nature, such as nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia, 
ought to be applied only when roots are active, and then 
only in small quantities — loz. to the square yard is ample for 
one application. Guano is also best applied while plants are 
growing freely, but care must be taken that none of these 
manures fall on the foliage of growing crops. Manures like 
Basic Slag, Bone Meal, and Superphosphate are usually applied 
just before a crop is sown or planted. As a general rule, all 
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light soils are deficient in potash, and as this is an essential 
plant-food, it may be applied in the formof kainit, or muriate, and 
sulphate of potash. On heavy land there is usually an abun- 
dance of potash, and it would be waste of time and money 
to apply any, but the potash is not always free, and it may 
need lime to make it sufficiently available for the roots to 
seize. No hard and fast rule can be laid down on the use 
of chemical manures, and the best plan is for one to try experi- 
ments on a small scale first. 

It is of considerable importance that all vegetable crops be 
gathered and used immediately they are ready. A few 
pods of Peas and Beans on a plant going to seed will 
stop its productiveness; and the same applies to Vegetable 
Marrows. With other vegetables, too, the quality and flavour 
are much finer while they are young and tender. We are too 
much inclined to attach importance to size, which is often ob- 
tained at the expense of flavour and nutritive value. 

In many gardens, too, we see bush and other fruit trees 
growing singly in the vegetable quarters ; this is bad practice, 
and unfair alike to the trees and to the vegetables. The 
digging required mutilates the roots of the bushes and trees, 
and the shade they give does not improve the vegetables. As 
a matter of economy, all the fruit should be grown by itself, 
where it can be protected from birds, and cultivated properly, 
not competing with the vegetables for existence. The only 
exception we would make is in the case of the espalier-trained 
tree by the side of paths. 

Elsewhere, I have referred to the far-reaching importance of 
deep digging and trenching; but here I should like to lay stress 
upon the fact that the amateur often by his neglect fails to 
get his ground in the best condition for planting. No garden, 
which is left in a comparative state of neglect from the time 
the crops are lifted, say in autumn, till it is required again to 
be cropped in the spring, can yield anything like a good return. 
As much digging as possible should be done in autumn and 
winter and left in the rough. By that means not only is a 
larger store of moisture conserved for future use, but the frosts 
and rains combine to bring it into that fine tilth in spring for 
seed-sowing that means just the difference between first and 
third-class crops. Frequently the amateur vegetable cultivator 
does not think of digging until spring is well advanced, and 
his lost opportunities of the autumn and winter never can be 
regained. 

There is one operation in connection with the successful 
cultivation of vegetables which is not as zealously practised, or 
its importance sufficiently recognised by the amateur, as it 
should be. I refer to the constant use of the hoe. The profes- 
sional gardener is, of course, thoroughly acquainted with the 
benefits to be derived from hoeing, and the operation forms 
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part of his seasonal routine work. The amateur, on the other 
hand, but seldom cximparatively brings the hoe into requisition, 
and his crops suffer accordingly. Often, too, when he does use 
the tool it is not at the best season to give full advantage to 
his labours, for there is even a right and a wrong time to 
hoe crops with a view to clear them of weeds. If instead of 
wasting time in his endeavours to supply driblets of water at 
irregular periods to the various vegetable crops during dry 
weather the amateur would keep the soil continually stirred, 
not only would the ground be cleaner, but the crops would 
materially benefit. By keeping the surface soil well moved 
undue evaporation of moisture is for a certainty prevented, and 
what this means more particularly in a dry season and on light 
soils should be readily appreciated. All vegetable crops, if 
they are to be appreciated at table, must be quickly grown : 
once they are allowed to become stationary they fall a prey 
to many animal and vegetable foes. Constant hoeing during 
dry weather not only keeps down the weeds, but tends to 
maintain the crop in an active condition. A good motto, 
therefore, for the amateur vegetable grower would be less of 
the hose, whidh often only tends to cake the top surface, and 
more of the hoe, the most useful of all tools that the gardener 
employs. 
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I.— DICTIONARY OF POPULAR VEGETABLES. 

ARTICHOKES. 

Globe Artichoke. (Cynara scolymus.) 
A Southern Europe vegetable that needs to be grown 
in a warm and sheltered portion of the garden, quite away from 
the shade of trees; for, although frequently seen in par- 
tially shaded positions, the plants are never so vigorous or 
productive as those grown fully in the open. Plants are easily 
raised from seed, but as they do not come true, and many are 
poor and inferior to the type, it is a far better plan to propa- 
gate from the suckers obtained from the collar or neck of the 
plant. Such suckers take the place of those that flowered the 
previous year, and it does the old stools good tx> remove all 
except about four. Each one should be taken off with a 
"heel " of the old plant adhering, taking care not to mutilate 
the stool more than can be avoided. 

As a rule, early in April is a suitable time to take off the 
sucker, which should be trimmed, and the tips of the foliage 
cut back ; while any jagged pieces at the base should also be 
removed. They should be planted out in rows, 4ft. apart each 
way, making the soil very firm, and giving a thorough water- 
ing immediately after, to settle it and to prevent leaf-flagging. 
When growing freely, diluted liquid manure applied once a 
week is very beneficial, thoroughly saturating the soil. Mere 
driblets do infinitely more harm than good. Plants thus 
treated will flower the first year, but it is- inadvisable to allow 
this till the second year. In most parts of this country pro- 
tection during the winter is necessary. In November the 
crowns should be covered with strawy manure, bracken, or 
similar material, which ^ould remain on till the following 
March, when it may be removed and a mulch of well rotted 
manure spread over the ground. As a rule, it is better to 
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discard old stools after the fourth or fifth year, renewing the 
plantation on fresh ground. 

Where it is desired to raise plants from seed, this should 
be sown in boxes of good soil in frames in March, keeping 
the frame close till germination is well advanced, gradually- 
admitting more air, planting out permanently early in May, 
and afterwards treating the plants as advised for suckers. 

A deep rich soil is desirable for this Artichoke, and the 
ground ought to be dug from 2ft. to 3ft. deep, and a liberal 
application of manure mixed with the soil from the bottom of 
the trench to the top. When the plants are well established, 
frequent and thorough soakings of diluted liquid manure are 
advisable, as the Globe Artichoke revels in plenty of moisture 
in summer, but not in winter. If there is no stint of moisture 
in summer, and the heads are picked immediately they are 
ready, an excellent supply may be obtained for two or three 
months, or even longer. Chemical manures do not appear to 
be very beneficial to this plant, as they tend to promote a 
luxuriant growth until late in the season, and a large pro- 
portion of such plants die the following winter. Another cause 
of losses in winter is not uncovering the plants; during mild 
weather the covering material should be removed, replacing it 
when sharp weather again sets in. 

Varieties. — The large Green Paris Artichoke and Green 
Provence (a rather taller grower, and very productive) are the 
best kinds. 

Pests.— Few, if any, foes seriously attack the Globe Arti- 
choke, and if cultivated well, they will continue healthy and 
free from such enemies. 

Jerusalem Artichoke. {^Helianthus tuberosus.) 

Being a native of North America, this plant is perfectly 
hardy everywhere in this country, while it is so accommodating 
that it will grow on almost any soil, and in situations where 
few other vegetables will succeed. It is also a capital screen 
plant. It will thrive in partial shade, and give fairly good 
results, but when planted in good soil, in a sunny position, 
the tubers are of large size, and the crop is very heavy. 

Its cultivation is a very simple matter. The best method 
is to dig the land roughly in the winter, incorporating a 
moderate dressing of manure ; then about the middle of March, 
or as soon after as the soil will work freely, fork the ground 
over, and plant the tubers in rows 3ft. apart, isin. in the rows. 
Very little further attention is needed beyond using the Dutch 
hoe to keep down weeds. After a time the plants will form 
such a dense shade that no weeds will have a chance to grow. 
The yield is so heavy that it is astonishing that the Jerusalem 
Artichoke is not more universally grown ; the labour in cultiva- 
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tion is so light — merely digging and hoeing, no earthing up, 
and no insect pests, and so far we have seen no disease in 
any tubers. The crop is lifted and stored in exactly the same 
way as Potatoes. 

Varieties The ordinary variety is still the best. After 

trying the " New White " side by side with the ordinary one, 
we found it lighter in its crop, and in no manner superior 
to the other. 

ASPARAGUS. {Asparagus officinalis) 

One of our hardiest, earliest, and most indispensable vege- 
tables. Being a native of Europe it is grown far and wide, 
not being fastidious as to soil provided there is no stagnant 
water, free drainage, and a moderate amount of plant-food. 
The old ideas that special beds of fibrous loam and rotted 
manure, with chemical manures as an adjunct, are indis- 
pensable, are exploded, and first-rate Asparagus can be grown 
with as little trouble as other vegetable crops. It requires a 
good root-run, and the soil should be trenched quite 2ft. deep; 
while if heavy and tenacious, strawy manure, road parings, 
or similar material, will help to make it lighter and more 
porous. Trenching should be done preferably in autumn 
and early spring, the soil afterwards being forked over, and 
the beds laid out 4ft. wide with an i8in. alley or path between, 
and only about 2in. lower than the beds. The end of March 
is a suitable time for this. Having prepared the beds, draw 
a drill about lin. deep down the centre of it, with another 
on each side of it isin. away, thus getting three drills to a 
bed. In these sow the seed very thinly. As the seedlings 
get vigorous thin them carefully to isin. apart in the rows, 
and commence to feed with diluted liquid manure, allowing no 
weeds on the beds, and keeping the surface soil constantly 
moved to prevent evaporation. Where the soil is naturally well 
drained the seed may be sown on the flat in drills i8in. apart, 
and not in beds. No " grass " should be cut from plants raised 
from seed till they are three years old, and then only lightly 
cut; but in the fourth and following years they may be cut in 
the usual way. 

Another plan is to prepare the soil as already described, 
making the beds on the flat, and purchasing one, two, or three 
year old plants, and inserting them the same distance apart as 
recommended for seedlings, namely, in rows i8in. apart, and 
I sin. apart in the rows. From the time the Asparagus is 
lifted till it is replanted, the roots must never become dry : this 
drying of the roots is a prolific cause of failure. Assuming 
these old plants are put in, in order to get Asparagus as quickly 
as possible, it will pay not to cut any " grass " the first year. 
Another very important point to remember is that the plants 
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used should actually have commenced to gtxsw — say lin. or ain. 
— before they are got in. Such plants, if the roots are kept 
moist from the time they are lifted till they are replanted, will 
all grow, or, at least, 99 per cent, of them will. Beyond keep- 
ing down weeds, hoeing, and an occasional good soaking of 
liquid manure in the summer, there is nothing else required 
until the late autumn, when the tops are cut down, and the 
ground is cleaned for the winter. In many places it is custom- 
ary to give a heavy mulch of manure when the tops are cut off 
in the autumn ; this is wrong practice, as such a mulch tends to 
keep the beds colder and wetter than they would be if un- 
mulched. Further, winter rains and snow wash all the fer- 
tilising portions of the manure into the subsoil or drains, as 
the roots being dormant cannot take it up ; while as the 
Asparagus is a hardy perennial it does not need protection. 
To be beneficial the mulch should be given at the middle or 
end of March. At that season roots are active and the plants 
derive benefit at once from the manure. Not only so, 
but the manure assists in keeping the soil cool duriner the heat 
of summer. Another objectionable practice is to dig between 
the beds, cutting off a lot of valuable roots, and to plant 
Lettuce, Cauliflower, or such crops in the alleys ; this robs the 
Asparagus, and inflicts upon it much harm. 

Cutting should not be continued after the first week in July, 
otherwise the produce is so weak the following year as to be 
almost useless. Should the amateur wish to blanch the " grass " 
on the beds, all that he need do is to put a mound — say 6in. 
or 8in.— of sand, leaf-mould, or fine earth round the strongest 
shoots as they appear. Grass thus treated is beautifully 
blanched, and improved alike in flavour and tenderness. 

Forcing. — ^An ideal place for forcing Asparagus is a brick 
pit or a frame, with a flow and return hot-water pipe running 
round it near the glass. In such a frame Asparagus can be 
grown to keep up a daily supply from November till it is ready 
to cut in the open again. The inside of the pit should be about 
3ft. deep, and in this about 2ft. of straw manure should be 
placed, or manure and leaves, treading it quite firm. On this 
should be arranged 3in. of rich, light soil, and on this the 
Asparagus crowns should be thickly laid and covered with 
another 3in. of fine rich soil. They should then be watered 
well with warm water, and the frame nearly closed, only a 
small chink at the top being left for the escape of rank fumes. 
For a succession another frame — say a two-light one— should 
be prepared in the same way, and so on once a month till out- 
side " grass " is ready. In forcing Asparagus in pits or 
frames, the soil and temperature should be kept moderately 
moist by light watering, and syringing on bright mornings, 
and all the " grass " ought to be cut as it becomes large 
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enough for use, using the best as a vegetable, and the small 
thin pieces for soups, etc. The crowns so forced are best 
thrown away. It is useless attempting to force Asparagus 
plants less than three years old, as younger plants would throw 
up their useless growth. 

Manures. — Asparagus is a gross feeder, and in addition to 
the mulch in spring of well-rotted manure, and diluted liquid 
manure, already recommended, the following are exceedingly 
beneficial : loz. sulphate of ammonia to the square yard, first 
about the middle of May, and again in the middle of July. All 
plants enjoy a change of food, and loz. of a good grade of 
guano to the square yard, applied in the middle of June, is 
excellent. The old plan of putting on agricultural salt at the 
rate of 40Z. to the square yard in April is very good, especially 
on light, porous soils. 

Varieties. — For outdoors, Green Canadian, a very large 
strong-growing variety, and Early Giant French, a heavy 
cropper. For forcing Mammoth is unequalled; but if another 
variety is desired a true stock of Conover's Colossal is very 
good. 

Pests. — ^The most serious enemy attacking this crop is the 
Asparagus Beetle, a lovely little irisect of a greenish or 
bluie-black colour, with yellow wing-cases marked with a black 
cross. The larvse are bluish-grey, with black extremities, and 
about jin. long. They feed on the stems, often causing them 
to die, and thus seriously weakening the plants. Infested 
shoots should be promptly cut off and burnt, while in (he 
autumn, when the tops are all cut down, they should also be 
burnt. Infested plants should be thoroughly sprayed or washed 
with a solution of carbolic soft soap (40Z. dissolved in igall. of 
hot water) applied as hot as the hand can stand it. This will 
be deadly to the larvae, and is not at all dangerous, like 
Hellebore powder and Paris Green so often recommended. 
Wireworm and the larvse of the Cockchafer are the only other 
pests. For these a frequently moved surface soil and applica- 
tions of sulphate of ammonia, as already mentioned, will suffice. 

AUBERGINE. See Egg Plant. 

BARBE DE CAPUCIN. See Chicory. 

BEANS. 

Broad Bean, {Fa6a vulgaris.) 

Though not grown so much as formerly, Broad Beans are still 
almost indispensable in the private garden. To get very early 
crops, seeds should be sown in boxes or pans in January, plant- 
ing out the seedlings later on. A still better plan is to sow 
them separately in small pots about the middle of January in 
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pits or frames. When the seeds germinate, the seedling's should 
be kept cool and near the glass, to induce a sturdy habit. After 
being gradually hardened off they should be planted out early 
in March in a single or double row about Sin. from plant to 
plant, and the rows 2ft. apart. It is advisable to plant in a 
trench 6in. deep, and immediately after to protect with small 
spruce fir branches or Scotch Fir. As the weather improves, 
and the plants become established, the protecting branches will 
be best removed, and the trench filled up with soil to the 
ground-level. For later crops, a sowing may be made once a 
fortnight from February to the middle of April. The Broad 
Bean will thrive in any soil that has been deeply dug and well 
manured, a strong soil being the best if made porous. 

Varieties. — ^There are several types of Broad Bean — Early 
Mazagan, the Windsor, and the Seville, or Long-pod. The 
first has little to recommend it, exceot its earliness. The 
Broad Windsor, as it is usually termed, is much esteemed by 
some, but it is neither so long nor so prolific as the Seville, or 
Long-pod ; Mammoth Windsor is the finest of the Windsor 
section, and the Improved Windsor, though slightly smaller, 
is very prolific. Of the Long-pod section a good selection of 
Green Leviathan will be found perfectly satisfactory, and if 
sown in succession will give a continuous supply. Harlington 
Green Wonder is another good cropper, also of excellent 
flavour. 

Manures.— On light soils, a mulch of manure, or copious 
waterings with diluted liquid manure after the blossoms have 
set will prove beneficial. Failing this, a dressing of loz. of 
Guano of a good grade to the square yard, put on when the 
pods are forming, will give increased size, and materially help 
to keep down insect pests. 

Pests. — One of the worst pests of the Broad Bean is Black 
Fly, which is more persistent on light than on strong soils. 
The best remedies consist in keeping the soil constantly hoed, 
with a liberal diet of liquid or other manures, and spraying the 
tops of the plants, immediately the insects are noticed, with 
20Z. carbolic soft soap dissolved in igall. of hot water, and 
applied warm. The pinching of the tops of the shoots so often 
practised has no beneficial effect. 

Edible-podded Bean. 

A very little known or appreciated bean in this country, not 
because it is difficult to grow, but because its cooking is so 
little understood. The culture given for French Beans and 
Scarlet Runners is exactly suited to the Dwarf and Tall 
varieties. Mont d'Or, or Butter Bean, is one of the best of 
the tall section, closely followed by White Pre'dome. Of the 
Dwarf class Mont d'Or and Flageolet are both excellent. 
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French Bean. {Phaseolus vulgaris^ 
Formerly known as the Dwarf or French Bean, this section 
now includes some of the most prolific of climbing varieties 
admirably adapted for outdoor or forcing purposes. All these 
Beans like a deep, rich porous soil. If therefore the soil be 
naturally poor, it should be made suitable by the addition of 
well-rotted manure, spent hot-bed material, and burnt garden 
refuse, working this in in January or February to a depth of 
at least i8in., and afterwards leaving the soil as rough as 
possible, so that it may be pulverised by the action of the 
weather. 

As the French Bean is a native of South America it is 
naturally tender, and the middle of April will be early enough 
to make the first sowing. In preparing the ground, a dressing 
of soot put on first, and then lightly forked in, will act as a 
manure and an insecticide. After forking over the ground, 
draw rather wide drills 2jft. apart, and in these sow a double 
line of Beans, 6in. apart each way, drawing the soil back into 
the drills and raking the surface over evenly. If the seed is 
good a large proportion will germinate, and in that case each 
alternate plant should be pulled out, leaving the remainder ift. 
apart. It is then advisable to earth up to the first rough 
leaves ; this not only protects the plants but gives them sup- 
port, and prevents wind-rocking. The after-treatment con- 
sists in frequent hoeings and an occasional application of 
either liquid or chemical manure, taking care also that no pods 
form seed. If desired, successional crops may be had by sow- 
ing once every three weeks until the end of July. 

Varieties. — There are several first-rate climbing varieties, 
one of the best being Carter's Successor. Ten-week is another 
very good variety. Sown in November, and trained on wires 
near the glass like Cucumbers, it gives a heavy crop from 
January onwards. There are several varieties of stringless 
climbing French Beans, but not one that stands out from the 
rest. Of the ordinary Dwarf French Bean, Sir Joseph Paxton, 
Monster Negro Longpod, and (for main crop) Canadian 
Wonder, are all first-rate, while for forcing the Ne Plus Ultra 
and Sir Joseph Paxton are both very reliable. 

Forcing Provided a few simple precautions are taken, and a 

suitable house or pit is available, there are few crops more easily 
forced than the French Bean. In such a house as is employed 
for Cucumbers or Tomatoes, seeds may be sown in well drained 
pots about loin. in diameter, using a compost of two-thirds 
good fibrous loam and one-third well decayed manure, well 
mixed. Five seeds in a pot will be ample, and it is advisable 
only to about half fill with compost, adding the remainder 
when the plants are nearly ift. high. From the time that the 
seed germinates till the plants finish bearing it is important 
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that they are assigned a light position, and also one in which 
they can be well syringed daily, otherwise they beoome drawn, 
leggy, weak, and infested with Red-spider. A temperature of 
from 6odeg. to 6sdeg. will suit the plants admirably, and if 
it should run up to 8odeg. by sun-heat, all the better. On very 
cold frosty nights the temperature ought not to fall below 
4Sdeg. By sowing a small batch every fortnight, French 
Beans may be had from Christmas onwards, but it is best to 
devote one house or pit to these plants, and not to grow them 
in plant houses or vineries, as they are sure to introduce Red- 
spider. When the plants begin to set their blossoms, weak 
liquid manure may be given with advantage every time they 
are watered, and immediately a plant is exhausted it should 
be promptly thrown away, and space thus made for more. In 
February hotbeds may be made up, and frames put on, and 
after the rank heat has subsided, seeds may be sown ift. apart 
all over them. In frosty or very cold weather protection will 
be necessary. Such plants will produce crops early in May, or 
a month before the outdoor sown ones are ready. 

Manures. — Almost any soluble or quick-acting manure is 
suitable for French Beans, either outside or under glass. The 
great thing to observe is to apply it weak and often, rather 
than in strong doses occasionally. Liquid manure from 
cattle-sheds, or that made from sheep or poultry droppings 
is first-class, and when the plants are bearing well Nitrate of 
Soda, at the rate of loz. to a gallon of water, will materially 
assist in developing the crop. Guano of the best quality, using 
it once a week, at the rate of loz. to the gallon of water, is 
also good. 

Pests. — Few pests seriously assail these plants, but Red- 
spider is a most troublesome enemy under glass, and some- 
times outside. A free syringing with clear water is a capital 
preventative; but if the attack is serious, 20z. of carbolic soft 
soap in igall. of warm water, well sprayed on both sides of 
the leaves, is a reliable remedy. On light soils wireworm is 
often troublesome, and where this is the case we advise deep 
cultivation in the winter, and in the spring before planting 
working a good dressing of lime or soot into the soil, with 
frequent hoeing of the surface all through spring and summer. 
Very few pests can stand this treatment. 

Scarlet Runner Bean. {Phaseolus muliiflorus.) 
A very popular vegetable that may be grown in a variety of 
ways — as a twiner on the side of walls, as a summer screen- 
plant, and in the open quarters, where it gets plenty of sun, 
light, and air, the last giving the finest results. A deep rich soil 
that has been trenched 2ft. deep during the previous autumn 
or winter makes an ideal site for the crop. Seed should be 
sown about the last week in April or the first week in May in 
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the open, making the drills rather broad, and putting in the 
seed in double lines, the rows being 5ft. apart or even more 
if space permits. The plants should finally be thinned, as 
advised for French Beans — ^namely ift. apart. When the rows 
are clearly defined through the seeds coming up, it is advisable 
to draw up a little soil to the plants and put in the stakes ; this 
certainly gives a little protection. For later sowings this is 
unnecessary, as the weather will be more genial than it is for 
the early sowings. For very early crops the seed may be sown in 
single pots or in boxes in frames the first week in April, and 
afterwards planted out at the end of 'the month, but very little 
is gained, and such plants never seem so productive as those 
sown where they are to grow. Most market gardeners do not 
trouble about growing Scarlet Runners on stakes ; they sow 
them in rows 3ft. to 4ft. apart, and when they have made 
about 2ft. to 3ft. of growth, the tops are pinched out — a plan 
that might be adopted in private gardens, particularly where 
stakes are difficult to procure. 

Varieties. — One of the best croppers is Scarlet Emperor; 
but Ne Plus Ultra is also a prolific bearer, while if a variety 
that combines beautiful flowers with good cropping qualities 
is required Painted Lady cannot be excelled. 

Pests. — The Scarlet Runner is subject to similar enemies to 
the French Bean, but in addition slugs are especially partial 
to the plant in a young stage, and damage from them may be 
prevented by lightly dusting the young plants with soot or fine 
lime or by the use of Sanitas dusted in the vicinity. 

BEET, {^eia vulgaris.) 

Although sown and used the same year Beet is a biennial, 
as it only blossoms in the second year. It needs an open situa- 
tion and a deeply-trenched, good soil. No manure should be 
nearer the surface than ift., otherwise the root becomes forked 
and useless. Ground on which Celery was grown the previous 
year is excellent for Beet, as the manure is deep down, and 
the culture required by the Celery makes the ground very suit- 
able. If, however, the seed must be sown in some other part 
of the garden the soil should be trenched at least 2ft. deep, 
working plenty of manure at the bottom of the trench, and 
leaving the ground as rough as possible for the action of the 
weather upon it. About the middle of April, if the ground is 
in good working condition, give a light dressing of soot, and 
level all down evenly. Next draw drills about lin. deep and 
ift. apart, and in these sow the seeds very thinly, and cover 
over by raking the whole bed. When the seedlings are large 
enough to handle, thin them out to Sin. or gin. apart in the 
rows, and then run the Dutch hoe between the rows to remove 
foot marks. This hoeing may be beneficially followed once 
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a month, taking care that the Beet is not injured with the hoe. 
On thin, poor soils, it is almost impossible to grow good roots 
of the usual type ; in such cases the Egyptian or Turnip-rooted 
should be sown in rows ift. apart about the second week 
in April, and the surface soil kept constantly hoed afterwards 
to aid the crop and prevent undue evaporation. 

Varieties. — For general use Cheltenham G-reen-top cannot 
be beaten. Other good varieties are Pineapple Short-top and 
Nutting's Dwarf Red. Of the Egyptian or Turnip-rooted 
varieties. Crimson Ball and Egyptian Turnip-rooted are both 
reliable. 

Manures. — If the soil has been prepared as described very 
little manure will be required, but if the crop appears to be 
making poor progress an application of loz. of sulphate of 
ammonia to the square yard will be helpful; or an occasional 
application of diluted liquid manure may be applied. However, 
if the crop is doing very well, neither liquid nor chemical 
manures should be given. 

Storing. — ^There is no doubt that the finest ilavoured Beet 
is that taken straight from the ground to be cooked, but as 
this entails protection by means of straw or similar covering, 
and as it is untidy in appearance, it can seldom be carried 
out. In October, before sharp frosts set in, the roots should 
be carefully taken up, so that no injury results, and the tops 
twisted off by hand, as any wounds to the flesh cause them to 
assume a bad colour when cooked. They can then be stored 
in clamps like potatoes, or packed closely in sand or fine ashes 
in a ooo'l shed or cellar. They should never be stored in a 
warm place, as they would at once begin to grow, and thus be 
spoiled. 

Pests. — Occasionally the Carrion Beetle (Silpha opaca) attacks 
the Beet crop, the larvffi feeding on the foliage, mostly on, the 
under-side. Spraying with 20z. carbolic soft soap in igall. of 
warm water is a good remedy ; but a capital preventative is to 
avoid the use of animal manure in the spring and summer. 
Beet Rust (Urotnyces betce) is a fungus that sometimes damages 
the crop seriously. Usually the first indications are the 
appearance of black spots on the leaves ; at this stage, however, 
most of the damage has been done, as the spores have spread 
abroad for another year. Only an expert would be able to 
detect this enemy in its early stage, and the best plan for the 
novice is promptly to spray with joz. sulphide of potassium in 
Igall. of water, and when clearing away the crop to burn all 
foliage. If the plants are sprayed with sulphide of potas- 
sium early in June it will act as a preventative. 

Seakale Beet. 

This is cultivated in the same way as ordinary Beet, except 
that the rows are ijft. apart, and the plants ift. apart in the 
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rows. The green portion of the leaves is removed, and the 
mid-rib, or fleshy part is cooked and served in the same manner 
as Seakale. 

Spinach Beet. {£e/a Cicla.) 

This should be sown at the same time as the Beet proper, in 
ix)ws i8in. apart, and the seedlings thinned out to i8in. apart 
in the rows. On light soils, where Spinach quickly runs to 
seed, this will be found an admirable substitute. The green 
portion of the leaf only should be cooked. No plant pays 
better for liberal supplies of liquid or chemical manure. In hot 
weather it will grow luxuriantly if well watered and well fed, 
and will continue to give a generous quantity of foliage all 
through summer and autumn, and even in winter. Although 
a biennial, Spinach Peet is Best treated as an annual, sowing 
a fresh batch every year, and doing away with the old plants. 

BORECOLE, or KALE. {Brassica okracea acephala.) 

One of the most useful and easiest-grown of all winter and 
spring vegetables, and adapted to all soils and situations. A 
good plan is deeply to trench the soil, working in plenty of 
manure during the previous winter, and sow an early crop of 
Peas or early Potatoes on the ground, clearing this off when 
exhausted and hoeing and cleaning the ground preparatory to 
planting the Borecole. The soil should not first be dug, as the 
crop will be sturdier, and stand the winter better if the ground 
is firm. Seeds may be sown any time between the middle of 
March and the middle of April, in beds, thin sowing being the 
best, otherwise the seedlings become drawn and leggy in their 
infancy. As the seedlings become large enough to handle they 
should be taken up carefully, and planted 2jft. apart each way, 
selecting showery weather for the operation. If the strong plants 
are taken out first, the small and weakly ones in the seed-bed 
will strengthen, and be ready to plant out a week or two later, 
and to take the place of an exhausted crop. In dry weather a 
good soaking of diluted liquid manure will be beneficial, or 
failing that an application of loz. sulphate of ammonia. As 
the plants begin to grow freely it is advisable to draw the soil 
to them in the same way as is done with potatoes. This will 
act as a support and prevent them from getting loosened by 
wind. In late autumn and winter, when the lower leaves 
decay, all the dead foliage should be removed, as they encourage 
dampness and decay, and smell most objectionably. 

Varieties. — The Tall and the Dwarf Scotch Kales are the 
varieties most extensively grown. Chou de Russie, or Russian 
Kale, is a thoroughly hardy variety of exceptionally good 
flavour; while Cottager's Kale is a strong, vigorous variety, 
very hardy, and gives a profusion of shoots of excellent quality. 
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Buda and Asparagus Kales are not to be recommended, as they 
are subject to attacks of fungus. 

Manures. — Farmyard manure is the best, but good substi- 
tutes are poultry manure, road parings, and fallen leaves mixed 
together, and dug in in a semi-decomposed state. Sulphate of 
ammonia or Peruvian Guano at the rate of loz. to the square 
yard, given while the plants are in active growth, is beneficial, 
but care must be taken that these chemical manures do not fall 
on the foliage. 

Pests. — The most serious pest is Pseudomonas campestris, a 
disease that attacks the Buda and Asparagus Kales especially, 
and frequently totally destroys the whole crop. It is charac- 
terised by a black spotting of the stems, which eventually rot 
away. If this bacillus should make its appearance burn at 
once all affected plants, and do not plant any of the Brassica 
family on the same ground for a few years. Wireworms are 
sometimes troublesome, but frequent stirring of the soil will 
soon eradicate this pest. 

BROCCOLI. {Brassica oleracea botrytis asparagoides.) 

Almost any soil that is well drained will suit this crop, provid- 
ing the ground has been trenched ijft. to 2ft. deep and a liberal 
application of manure incorporated. Broccoli, however, should 
not follow a similar crop, but a pulse like Peas or Beans, or 
a nx>t like Carrots. Again, it is a capital vegetable for follow- 
ing early crops that are exhausted by the end of July ; but 
for autumn cutting the plants should be put in by the middle 
of June. A firm and rather compact soil gives the best results, 
and for those which are on very light and recently dug land 
it may be necessary to well tread the ground before planting. 
For the earliest supplies seed may be sown thinly in beds in a 
sheltered position at the end of March, and successional 
sowings be made once a fortnight till the end of May, putting 
out the plants when large enough, and not permitting them 
to get "drawn" in the seed-bed. If time will allow, it is a 
good plan to transplant the seedlings when quite small into 
a nursery-bed, giving a sprinkling of soot to protect them 
from slugs. As soon as big enough they should be at once 
transferred to their permanent quarters, taking them up with 
a good ball of soil and planting them with a trowel. They will 
then grow without a check. If the soil is at all on the dry 
side, a thorough watering immediately after planting is 
advisable, and if slugs abound a sprinkling of soot is advisable 
afterwards. Frequent hoeing and an occasional thorough 
soaking of water if the weather is dry is all the attention 
they need until severe frosts set in. 

Varieties. — ^The following varieties are given in their order of 
coming into use : — Walcheren, one of the earliest, ready in Sep- 
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tember if seed be sown at the end of March. Veitch's Self- 
Ptxjtecting', an excellent variety, ready in October and 
early in November; seed should be sown about the middle 
of April. Snow's Winter White, a most valuable midwinter 
variety (when true), being partially self-protecting and hardy. 
Eclipse, a capital hardy variety, coming into use after Snow's 
Winter White, both of which should be sown about the end of 
April. Late Queen, one of the best late varieties, coming into 
use from March onwards; should be sown the first week in 
May. Carter's Summer, a fine, hardy, late variety, coming 
into use in May and June; should be sown the first or second 
week in May. 

Protection. — ^As no variety of Broccoli is able to withstand 
severe frosts, it is imperative that protection in some form 
should be provided if a constant supply is to be kept up. In 
frosts of about 10 degrees it will be sufficient to tie up the 
leaves over the heads ; this will not only protect them, but 
by keeping off the wet and sun they will be whiter and of 
finer quality and flavour. If severe frost is expected it is a 
good plan to take up those that have already commenced to 
form heads, with as much soil and roots as possible, and 
pack them closely in a shed or a frame. The old plan of laying 
the plants on their side on the approach of bad weather is 
less trouble than the above, but far from being as efficacious. 

Manures. — The manures recommended for Borecole will suit 
this crop equally well. 

Pests. — Pseudomonas compestris will occasionally attack 
Broccoli, but seldom to any serious extent. One of the worst 
enemies is "Clubbing," and this will frequently ruin half or 
more of the crop. After trying many suggested remedies, we 
have come to the conclusion that lime fresh from the kiln spread 
over the land, and the lumps dug in, is the most efficacious. 
It may be put on at the rate of a barrow-load to the rod, 
and in about a fortnight after digging in the lime in the lumps, 
the ground should be forked over again. The lime will then 
be in fine powder, and can be thoroughly mixed with the soil. 
This liming can be done at any time when the ground is 
vacant, and if desired the Broccoli may be planted a month 
later; or any other crop may be put in, and Broccoli be 
allowed to follow it. If this is done as advised " Clubbing " 
will not be much trouble afterwards, but heavy manuring will 
be necessary after the Broccoli crop is cleared off. 

Sprouting: Broccoli. 

Nothing has been said about this for the reason that it is 
nothing like so good as the ordinary Broccoli, and is scarcely 
needed if both Broccoli and Borecole are grown. 
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BRUSSELS SPROUTS. (Brassica okracea bullata 
gemmifera.) 

One of the finest of all vegetables, but it should be 
remembered that it is one requiring a long season of growth 
to get heavy crops. For that reason seed should be sown 
in a frame in February for early crops, and at the end of 
March for mid-season or late crops, taking care that the plants 
are stout and sturdy, as leggy specimens from the seed or 
nursery bed never produce such satisfactory crops or such good 
sprouts as those that have been sturdy from first. Practically 
any good soil will grow this winter vegetable, provided it has 
been deeply dug and well manured. If the soil can be trenched 
3ft. deep all Ihe better, as the plant will send its roots a 
great depth if it can find food. If very large specimens 
yielding great sprouts are wanted, the plants will be best put 
out 3ft. apart each way, but for ordinary purposes 2ft. apart 
each way will be ample. They should be watered freely in 
dry weather, and the surface soil kept constantly moved with 
the Dutch hoe until they are a good size, then earthed up. 
This tends to keep them steady and to prevent wind-waving, 
When the lower leaves turn yellow they should be removed. 
This will strengthen the sprouts, and be generally better for 
the plants, while it will obviate any disagreeable smell arising 
from rotting foliage. 

Varieties. — The following will be found the most service- 
able : — Carter's Exhibition, Aigburth, Fresh Imported (the 
smallest and most compact variety in cultivation), Sutton's 
Exhibition, and Rosebery. The last two are excellent for show 
purposes. 

Gathering. — Although only a small matter, it is always 
best to commence picking the sprouts from the base first, 
leaving those at or nearest the crown till the last, as the 
lower sprouts always are the first to open or burst. The 
crown of the plants should never be removed till all the sprouts 
are picked. If taken off before the sprouts are all picked it 
causes all the buttons or sprouts to open or burst, and renders 
them useless. 

Manures The same as advised for Borecole and Broccoli. 

Pests. — Clubbing is one of the worst enemies to contend 
with, and a change on to soil that has been well limed and 
not had any of the Brassica family on for some time is one 
of the simplest preventatives. (See Broccoli.) Wireworm is 
sometimes a trouble ; for this a frequent turning or moving of 
the soil is a sure cure if persisted in. In fact, thorough 
cultivation and constantly stirring the surface soil are the 
best of all preventatives against pests and diseases. 
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CABBAGE. {Brassica oleracea capitata.) 

There are two distinct types of Cabbage — the smooth-leaved, 
- and the curled, or Savoy. For the former, a deep, rich soil is 
best, but not a necessity, as excellent Cabbages are grown on 
soil that is neither naturally good nor very deep. Almost any 
soil that is not water-logged, that has been well dug, and 
liberally manured, can be made to grow good Cabbage all the 
year round. For early spring use the seeds should be sown 
thinly in August in the open ground. In that case the plants 
may be taken straight from the seed-bed and placed in their 
permanent positions, taking care that they do not follow Cauli- 
flower or similar crops. The sooner the young plants are 
ready to put out the better they will stand the winter. F'or late 
summer and autumn consumption seed should be sown early 
in March on a warm border and protected from birds. As 
the largest seedlings become fit to put out they should be care- 
fully drawn from the seed-bed and planted. The smaller ones 
left will grow on and be ready for planting out a fortnight 
later, and there will even then be some small ones left for a 
further succession. Red Cabbage should be sown in August, 
and treated similarly to ordinary Cabbage, except that it is 
usually grown to full size before being cut. Frequent hoeing 
or moving of the surface soil is highly beneficial, as it tends 
to promote vigorous growth and quick development, while at 
the same time it keeps down weeds and checks injurious 
insect attacks. 

Varieties. — Harbinger is one of the best varieties for autumn 
sowing; it is a compact grower, with heads of medium size 
that turn into use very quickly, frequently being ready to cut 
in February. It may be planted ift. apart. Ellam's Early, a 
well-known variety for autumn sowing, standing well in cold 
districts, and very reliable everywhere. It should be planted 
i8in. apart each way. Carter's Mammoth Beefheart is a large, 
handsome Cabbage of fine quality that comes into use in May 
and June ; it is not subject to running to seed, and may be planted 
i8in. apart. Express is a capital variety for spring sowing, form- 
ing medium-sized whitish heads of superior quality, very hand- 
some ; may be planted isin. apart. Nonpareil, a first-rate 
variety for either spring or autumn sowing ; very compact, and 
good quality. Blood Red is still one of the best varieties for 
pickling. It may be planted 2ft. apart. 

Manures. — Farmyard manure, aided by a chemical manure 
later on in the season, is excellent for this crop. When the 
plants are beginning to form heads in the early spring, an appli- 
cation of 20Z. nitrate of soda, or 20Z. sulphate of ammonia 
to the square yard is a great help, especially if lightly hoed in 
at once. In the summer and autumn a similar dressing will 
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do good, and another first-rate application is 20z. of guano to 
the square yard. If the soil is infested with slugs or wire- 
worm, an application of 30Z. superphosphate and 20Z. kainit to 
the square yard just before planting will act as a deterrent to 
these pests, and prove a good and reliable manure. 

Pests. — One of the worst pests is the larva of the well-known 
Large White Butterfly {Pieris brassicce). Where very trouble- 
some, quick-lime or soot worked into the soil in April and 
July will do a great deal toward reducing the pest. Hand- 
picking the caterpillars is also beneficial though tedious. 

Another pest is the Cabbage Moth caterpillar (Mamestra 
brassicce), which eats into the hearts, and must be hand-picked. 
Wireworm and cockchafer grubs, Finger and Toe, or Clubbing, 
are all pests to which the Cabbage is subject, and a dressing of 
quicklime, a barrow load to the rod, is one of the best remedies 
for all these enemies, digging in the lime while it is fresh, and 
forking the ground over again shortly afterwards. 

Savoy. (Brassica oleracea bullata.) 
The soil and culture suggested for the ordinary Cabbage are 
equally adapted for the Savoy. For early crops seeds should 
be sown about the middle of March, but for ordinary use the 
middle to the end of April is quite early enough, and even to 
the middle of May seeds may be sown for late supplies. It 
should be remembered that the quality of the Savoy is im- 
proved by frost, and if sown too early the heads burst before 
frost comes, unless cut before. 

Varieties. — Ulm or Early Green Curled is a delicious little 
Savoy coming quickly to maturity. May be planted isin. apart. 
Dwarf Green Curled, a medium to large variety of very good 
quality, standing severe weather admirably ; it may be planted 
i8in. apart. Large Drumhead, a very large variety, perfectly 
hardy, handsome, of good quality, and one of the finest late 
varieties. 

CARDOON. {Cynara Cardunculus.) 

This near relative of the Globe Artichoke is not of sufficient 
value as a vegetable to merit consideration. 

CARROTS. {Daucus Carota.) 

Although the Carrot is usually little trouble to cultivate, there 
are some soils in which they absolutely refuse to grow, and 
where this is the case, we advise forking in fine powdered chalk 
at the rate of one ton to the acre just before sowing. On the 
majority of soils, however, the ground should be deeply dug 
in the autumn, putting any manure at least ift. from the sur- 
face, and leaving the ground as rough and uneven as possible, 
so that frost and the weather generally may pulverise the soil 
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and make it in first-rate condition for seed-sowing the following 
February or March. If manure is placed or dug in near the 
surface the roots are certain to become forked and useless for 
domestic use. For the earliest outdoor crop seed should be 
sown early in February on a warm sheltered border, taking 
care that the soil is in a nice dry friable state. As this crop is 
essentially for early use, the seed will be best sown thinly, 
broadcast, and not in drills, afterwards covering lightly with 
sifted old potting-soil. The next, or main crop, ought to be 
sown at the end of February or early in March, selecting a 
day when there is no wind, as the seeds being so light are 
easily blown away. Again, the soil must be in a nice dry con- 
dition, and not at all sticky. Before sowing, a dressing of 
soot or burnt garden refuse raked into the soil will improve 
it considerably and assist in keeping down the many enemies 
that attack this crop. Drills should be drawn ift. apart, and 
about jin. deep, and in these the seed should be sown thinly 
and evenly. Immediately the rows are clearly defined, the 
Dutch hoe should be run between them. This will keep down 
weeds and encourage the growth of the seedlings. Later on, 
when they are large enough, they should be thinned out to 
about 6in. apart in the rows, afterwards drawing out every 
alternate one as required for use, leaving the crop to mature at 
I ft. apart. As young Carrots are always in demand, a sowing 
may be made once a month for drawing while quite young, 
but it is seldom much use sowing after the middle of August. 
Storing. — The best flavoured roots are those just lifted from 
the open ground, and for that reason some gardeners put a 
mulch of litter or bracken over their crop in frosty weather, 
taking it off when this is past. Still it is not wise to depend 
on this mode of keeping Carrots. A portion might be left in 
the ground, but the greater part of the crop should be carefully 
lifted, the tops cut off, and the roots stored in sand or fine 
ashes in a frost-proof shed or cellar, or be clamped like 
Potatoes. 

Forcing. — To get early, tender Carrots hotbeds should be 
made early in January, consisting of strawy manure trodden 
very firm, and wider and longer than the frame. Immediately 
the hotbed is made — ^say, about 4ft. deep— put on the frame 
and cover the bed inside the frame with fine soil about 6in. 
deep. In about two days heat will generate, and the seed may 
be sown thinly over the whole bed, very lightly covering it with 
fine soil. No watering should be done, as sufficient moisture 
will ascend from the hotbed for germination. If the bed was 
thoroughly trodden the heat wiU not be too intense, but if it is 
strong, then ventilate the frame by tilting the frame-light at 
the top. As the seeds oome up air in moderation should be 
admitted to the frame, and if there are signs of frost or snow 
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cover up with mats, but do not keep on this covering any 
longer than is absolutely necessary. 

Varieties. — Early Scarlet Horn is the best for frame or early 
border sowing, and is of fine flavour. Scarlet Intermediate is 
specially suited for thin or shallow soils ; the quality is excellent, 
and the root is intermediate in length between the Long and 
Short Horn section. Selected Altrincham is the best variety for 
all deep or moderately deep soils ; it is long, handsome, and of 
fine colour. 

Pests. — One of the worst pests is the larva of the Carrot Fly 
(Psila roste) which " holes " the roots, rendering them use- 
less for market or home use. Another pest is Rust, which 
generally attacks young plants. Slugs, wireworm, and 
similar foes abound in some gardens, and amongst the many 
remedies that we have tried for all the above, nothing has 
equalled powdered chalk, and next to that quicklime forked 
in before sowing. Soot is also very useful, and on light soils 
a dressing of agricultural salt at the rate of scwt. per acre, or 
40Z. to the square yard, put on before sowing is excellent, as it 
is destructive to slugs and other pests, is a good fertiliser, and 
helps to retain moisture in the soil in dry weather. Frequent 
hoeing between the rows is also beneficial in eradicating or 
keeping down pests. 

Manure. — If the ground has been well dug or trenched in 
the autumn, little if any other manure is either needed or 
advisable, because any manures, liquid or solid, put on the 
crop while growing will cause " forking," and be liable to 
spoil the crop. 

CAULIFLOWER. {Brassica okracea botrytis cauliflora.) 

To maintain a continuous supply of this very important crop 
a great deal of care and forethought is necessary, especially 
during hot weather. As is the case with this family generally, 
the plants are gross feeders and want a rich, well drained soil. 
Very fair Cauliflowers can be grown on thin, poor soils, but it 
means heavy applications of manure before planting and 
frequent watering with diluted liquid manure in dry weather. 
To procure very early heads seeds should be sown in boxes, or 
in hotbeds early in January, and the seedlings when large 
enough pricked out into other boxes or hotbeds, or potted singly 
into small pots. These plants should be gradually hardened 
off, and planted out on warm borders, protected by cloches, 
fir branches, or other material, until the weather is more genial. 
Later sowings should be made in gentle heat in February, 
and about the middle of March the late varieties should be sown 
in the open, pmtting out each sowing directly the plants are 
big enough, and giving a good watering if the weather is dry. 
As the plants become established use the Dutch hoe freely 
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amongst them, and in dry weather water cxipiously with diluted 
liquid manure, as the quicker the Cauliflower is grown the finer 
the flavour. When the heads are forming the leaves may be 
bent over or tied up ; this will ensure the heads being of fine 
colour, and very tender. July is often the worst month for 
Cauliflowers, and a break often occurs in the supply. This 
may be got over by sowing Autumn Giant in frames in August, 
pricking out the seedlings when large enough into other 
frames, and keeping the plants as sturdy as possible by giving 
plenty of ventilation on all favourable occasions. In the spring 
these plants should be put out where they are to grow, and if 
given a good start they will produce magnificent heads in July 
and August. When the heads have been cut, the plants ought 
to be pulled up, as they impoverish the soil and are lurking 
places for injurious insects, etc. 

Varieties. — Carter's Forerunner, excellent for early sowing, 
producing splendid heads of beautiful colour; habit very com- 
pact. May be planted isin. apart. Early Lx)ndon, an old 
variety, but still one of the best for early summer use if 
procured true to name. May be planted i8in. apart. 
Autumn Giant, one of the best late summer and autumn Cauli- 
flowers grown, and it stands drought well. If generously 
treated the heads attain a great size, but they are of the finest 
quality if not permitted to grow too big. May be planted 2ft. 
apart. 

Manures. — In addition to plenty of natural manure worked 
in the soil before planting, and liquid manure while growing, 
20Z. nitrate of soda or 20z. sulphate of ammonia to the square 
yard given while the plants are growing is an excellent 
stimulant. 

Pests. — See Borecole and Cahhage. 

CELERIAC. {Apium graveolens rapaceum.) 

A Turnip-rooted Celery and a most delicious vegetable, or 
salading, and one capital for flavouring purposes. The sowing 
and early management are similar to those for ordinary 
Celery, but it does not require trenches. It is best grown on 
flat quarters that have been generously manured. The plants 
may be put out isin. apart, and if kept hoed, free from weeds, 
and well watered in dry weather, they will make excellent 
bulbs for early winter use ; it is difficult to keep them after the 
end of the year. 

CELERY. {Apium graveolens.) 

A cross between a Broccolo and a Cabbage, but not now 
better for attention. A deep soil, and plenty of manure are 
essential, and it is a gxx)d plan to prepare the trenches a 
month or two before planting if possij^l?- The usual and best 
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plan is to make tranches i8in. d^eep, and the same in width, 
and about 5ft. apart, breaking up the bottom afterwards, giving 
more rooting space, and allowing any surplus water to pass 
away. Just before planting, 6in. of well decayed manure 
should be put in the bottom of the trench, and on this 3in. of 
fine, rich soil. In each trench a double row of plants should 
be inserted ift. apart, giving a good watering immediately 
after. The after management consists in keeping down weeds, 
and giving copious supplies of water or diluted liquid manure 
during dry weather. A mistake is often made in beginning to 
earth up the plants too soon. They will make much finer 
plants and better, heavier heads if not earthed up till nearly 
three parts grown. Again, while not earthed up they can be 
fed easily, the roots getting full benefit from such applica- 
tions, which is impossible with plants earthed up. As a rule, 
two earthings up are sufficient for early, mid-season, or 
late Celery. In about five weeks after the final earthing up 
the heads will be sufficiently blanched for use. 

For very early crops seeds should be sown in shallow boxes 
or pans of rich soil in heat early in January, and when the 
seed has germinated it should be placed close to the glass, 
where it can receive all the light possible. As the seedlings 
advance prick them out 4in. apart in other and rather deeper 
boxes than those employed for the seed, using a rich compost. 
After gradually hardening off, transfer the plants to the pre- 
pared trenches and protect by mats or fir branches on cold 
nights. For midseason or late Celery sow seeds as advised 
above, but instead of pricking the seedlings out in boxes, put 
them out in frames about 4in. apart in good rich soil, trans- 
planting them before they become too large or drawn. In fact, 
from the time the seed is sown till finally earthed no checks 
to the growth should be allowed, otherwise the plants may 
bolt and be rendered useless. Frequent causes of " bolting " 
are — insufficient water, exhausted root run in infancy, and too 
late planting from the beds or boxes. 

In very severe weather it is always advisable to cover the 
ridffes of Celery with a thick layer of straw or litter ; this will 
prevent the hard frost from injuring the plants, and enable one 
to dig the Celery by keeping the soil from freezing too hard. 

Fanette^.^Solid Ivory is one of the best for earliest 
use. Sandringham Dwarf White, excellent for early sowing, 
and of good flavour. Standard Bearer, probably the finest red 
variety grown for midseason or late crops, as it is a capital 
keeper. Other good red varieties are Leicester Red, Clay- 
worth Prize Pink, and Wright's Grove Red. 

Pests. — Of late the fungus Septoria petroselini apii has been 
very destructive. It appears on the plants at different stages, 
but generality when they are a quarter grown ; sometimes 
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earlier, and sometimes later. At first small brown spots are 
noticed on the foliage, these quickly spread over the whole 
plant, stopping growth and rotting it away. The pest is intro- 
duced with the seed, and strange to say, germination is 
usually excellent and no trace of the enem^ is found until the 
plants get a fair size. At present there is no known remedy, 
but as the plants will never be any good it is best to root them 
all out and burn them, then to lime the soil, and next year 
to put the crop in a fresh place. It would also be advisable to 
get a guarantee from the seedsman that the seed purchased 
is from healthy plants. Another pest also causing spotting of 
the leaves and rotting of the plants afterwards is Phyllosticta 
hrassicae, and in severe attacks the plants should be pulled 
up and burnt. The Celery Fly (Tephritis onopordinis) does a 
good deal of harm in some places. The best remedy is to syringe 
the plants over with 20z. carbolic soft soap dissolved in one 
gallon of water, or to use paraffin emulsion at the strength 
recommended by the vendors. It is also important to destroy 
all docks that may be growing in the banks or hedgerows near, 
as these encourage this pest. 

Manures. — Almost any soluble chemical manure is a valuable 
aid to the farmyard manure, bearing in mind that weak and 
often is better than occasional strong applications. A good 
grade of guano at the rate of 20z. to the yard run of trench is 
excellent, as is also 20z. of sulphate of ammonia to the yard 
run, taking care that neither of the above falls on the foliage. 
Soot, again, in small quantities is beneficial in many ways. 

CHERVIL. {Anthriscus cerefoliuni). 

A useful vegetable for salads and flavouring purposes, as the 
foliage is ready for use in about six wrecks from the time the 
seed is sown ; it may be sown nearly every month in the spring, 
summer, and autumn, in any fairly g'ood soil in an open 
situation. Only a very small quantity of seed should be sown 
at once, as a few plants will provide a quantity of leaves for 
picking. There are only two varieties — the Plain-leaved and 
the Curled. The pretty leaves of the latter are also useful for 
garnishing. 

Chervil, Turnip-rooted. {Choerophyllum bulbosum.) 
A little-known vegetable whose roots resemble those of a 
Short Horn Carrot, but of a dark colour, with whitish flesh of 
a very pleasing flavour when boiled. It is most important 
that the seed is sown soon after it is ripe, otherwise the ger- 
mination is bad. The soil should be fairly deep and well 
drained, with no manure near the surface. At the end of 
August or early in September, sow the seeds in shallow drills 
i8in. apart, then rake over evenly and keep free from weeds. 
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Germination will not take place till the spring. When large 
enough, thin cut the seedlings to about 6in. apart. Beyond 
weeding and watering, no further attention is necessary. Early 
in August the tops will die down, and the roots may be lifted 
from the ground all through the autumn and winter as re- 
quired ; if stored, they deteriorate in quality. 

CHICORY. {Cichorium Intybus.) 

One of the easiest of plants to grow for salads, and one of 
the most reliable for winter use. Seeds should be sown in 
June in drills about i8in. apart in a sunny position and where 
the soil is fairly deep. Germination is quick, and as the seed- 
lings advance they should be thinned out to 6in. apart in the 
rows, afterwards keeping the Dutch hoe going between the 
rows when the weather is dry. As the winter approaches, a 
batch of plants may be lifted and put in a warm cellar, 
mushroom-house, or other place where the light can be ex- 
cluded. The roots may be placed thickly in large pots, deep 
boxes, or even in soil on the floor, giving a thorough watering 
afterwards. In a very short time they will throw up quantities 
of tender and beautifully blanched heads which will be highly 
esteemed in the salad-bowl. Successional batches may be put 
in as required, and a continual supply kept up all through the 
winter. 

Varieties. — Common Chicory, Broad-leaved, and Large 
Brussels, better known as Witloof. For general use there is 
little to choose between any of the above. This is also known 
as Barbe de Capucin. 

CHIVES. {Allium ScfuBnoprasum.) 

A member of the Onion family often used in substitution 
therefor in salads. It is best grown as an edging to kitchen 
garden paths, and increased by division in March ; or if the 
edging becomes too wide the plants may be taken up, divided, 
and replanted in the same place. If the leaves are cut several 
times during the summer, not only is the appearance of the 
plant improved, but the new growth is all the more acceptable 
for mixed salads. Any soil with the addition of a little manure 
suits this plant. 

CHOU DE BURQHLEY. 

A cross between a Brocoolo and a Cabbage, but not now 
grown to any extent. 

CORN- SALAD. ( Valerianella olitoria. ) 

A salad plant sometimes met with. Almost any soil with a 
little manure will grow this crop. Seed should be sown broad- 
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cast in September in a sunny position. In a very short time 
germination takes place, and the little foliage is ready to pick 
for salad. 

CRESS. {Lej>idium sativum.) 

One of our best-known salad plants. Anyone possessing a 
warm frame or pit can have an abundant supply all through 
the winter by sowing seed thickly in boxes of fine soil once 
a week, or oftener if large quantities are required. We prefer 
to sow the seed on a perfectly level surface, and not to cover 
it with soil. Germination is equally good, and when cut there 
is no soil or grit mixed with the Cress. In the open, s&lect a 
shaded situation and sow the seed on fine soil, but not cover- 
ing it, merely giving a watering at once. Plain or Common 
Cress is the most useful variety. American Land Cress should 
be oftener grown as a salad; it is of pleasant flavour, very 
productive, and not particular as to soil. Sow in May in drills 
ift. apart, and thin out the plants to 4in. apart in the rows. 

CUCUMBER. {Cucumis sativus.) 

One of the most popular of all garden vegetables. The 
heaviest crops and finest fruits are those grown on plants 
trained on trellises near the glass of houses or pits, although 
fruits of excellent quality are grown in frames on hot-beds, or 
heated by hot-water pipes. Taking the culture in houses or 
frames first, seed should be sown early in January in small pots, 
one seed to a pot, and the pots then plunged up to their rims . 
in a hot-bed made of leaves or litter, with a bottom heat of 
75deg. to Sodeg. Fahr., and a top temperature of 65dieg. to 
7odeg. Fahr. In a few days the seeds will germinate, when 
the pots should be lifted half out of the plunging material, 
so as to avoid too sudden a check, as would be the case if 
they were entirely removed at once. About this time mounds 
of soil, about a bushel to each mound, should be made, consist. 
ing of two parts good fibrous loam and one part of leaf-soil or 
well decayed manure. In a week these mounds will be 
thoroughly warmed and ready for the reception of a plant to 
each. After planting, a stake that will reach to the trellis 
should be put to each plant, tying the plant loosely to it. Tepid 
water should be used to settle the soil about the roots. The 
plants will enjoy plenty of heat and moisture, and if the tem- 
perature runs up to Sodeg. or godeg. Fahr. with a saturated 
atmosphere they will grow rapidly. Ventilation is an important 
matter, and cold draughts will encourage mildew and other 
evils, and for that reason it is better to err on the side of too 
little than too much air in the early months of the year, 
always provided there is plenty of moisture in the internal 
atmosphere. Sun heat, or great fire heat without adequate 
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moisture are sure to induce Red Spider, Aphides, Thrips, and 
other pests. As the little white roots appear through the 
mounds of soil, it is an excellent plan to give a very light top- 
dressing of half fibrous loam and half decayed manure — about 
lin. thick is quite enough— continuing this through the whole 
season ; this will keep the roots active, and maintain the health 
and vigour of the plants. 

The training of the plants consists in running the stem up 
to the trellis, removing any side shoots that may appear, and 
after the plant has reached the trellis, allowing the side shoots 
to grow, pinching out their points one leaf beyond the fruit, 
and afterwards going over them every week to cut out 
exhausted or weakly shoots, and to train vigorous ones in their 
place. If this is done every week, there will not be any exces- 
sive removal of wood or foliage at once, which ought to be 
always avoided. 

In frames it is seldom advisable to make up hot-beds before 
March ; these should be at least 4ft. deep and i Jft. tO' 2ft. wider 
than the frames to cover the bed, and the bed be made very 
firm. When the frame is in position, cover the manure with 
about 6in. of similar compost to that advised for houses or 
pits, and sow two or three seeds in the centre of each light, but 
leaving only one plant eventually. If the heat becomes strong 
lift the light at the top by inserting a small stone or piece of 
wood between it and the frame. This will allow of the escape 
of any surplus heat or moisture. The method of ventilating 
already recommended should be adopted for frames, shutting 
them up early in the afternoon with a good sun heat and 
ample atmospheric moisture. Under such conditions insect 
pests cannot exist. 

Ridge and Gherkin Cucumbers are grown in the open, and 
in our uncertain climate it is a good plan to sow the seeds 
singly in pots in frames — the end of April is early enough' — 
growing them on steadily till the end of May or beginning of 
June, and then planting them out in rich soil in a fully exposed 
position, yet sheltered from cold winds. If cloches or hand- 
lights are available, they will be of great assistance in hasten- 
ing cropping if put over the plants from the first. Failing 
these, fir or other branches should be used to protect the 
newly planted Cucumbers until the weather is settled. 

Varieties. — Telegraph is still one of the most prolific, free- 
bearing, handsome, vigorous, and most reliable varieties, 
equally adapted for house or frame culture. Carter's Ideal is a 
new variety of great merit, possessing the good qualities of 
Telegraph, with a shorter neck. Lockie's Perfection is another 
handsome prolific variety with very short neck. The common 
Gherkin, Stockwood Ridge, and Best of All Ridge are capital 
for outside culture. 
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Pests.— Of the many foes of the Cucumber Eelworms are 
among the worst. They are so small as to be invisible to the 
naked eye. Some of the surest indications of its presence are 
" cankerous " or warty growths on the roots, and curling up of 
the foliage. As there is no cure for badly infested plants, it is 
wise to adopt preventive measures, and this means sterilising 
the soil by baking or scalding before bringing it into the house 
or frames. Of the other pests, the commonest are Red Spider, 
Thrips, and Aphides. AM these can be eradicated by fumiga- 
tion, vaporising insecticides being the most deadly to insect 
life, and safest to use. Mildew is occasionally very injurious, 
and is induced by too much or too little water at the roots, 
and checks such as faulty ventilation. Sulphide of potassium 
at the rate of J^oz. to igal. water, lightly sprayed over the 
foliage is a good remedy, but any falling on the painted wood 
work discolours it; where this is an objection, it is a good plan 
to cover the hot-water pipes with fine sulphur mixed with skim 
milk to the consistency of paste, keeping the house dry for a 
couple of days, and the pipes very hot at night, with the ventila- 
tors closed. The fumes from the sulphur will usually kill the 
mildew. Another method is to dust sulphur all over the 
foliage, also keeping the house dry for a few days. 

Manures. — In addition to the manure mixed with the soil in 
making the mound or topdressing, diluted liquid manure from 
cattle, sheep, or poultry is excellent, but as a change of food 
is exceedingly beneficial, an application of Peruvian Guano at 
the rate of loz. to the square yard, about once a fortnight, is 
advisable. Nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia at the 
same rate as guano may ibe used if the plants show a lack of 
vigour. 

DANDELION. {Leontodon Taraxacum^ 

A useful salad plant cultivated in this country and blanched. 
It may be used either alone, or better still, mixed with other 
saladings. By putting successional batches of plants into a 
cellar or a forcing-pit a supply can be had all through the 
winter. Any fairly good soil will grow the plant well, and the 
middle of April will be quite early enough to sow the seed in 
shallow drills of about isin. When the seedlings are large 
enough to handle, they ought to be thinned out to 6in. apart in 
the rows. Frequent hoeings afterwards will benefit the plants, 
and an occasional soaking of diluted liquid manure will encour- 
age strong growth, which will mean fine heads later on when 
forced. It may be thought that growing Dandelions thus 
as a cultivated plant in the garden may be a nuisance but they 
very rarely produce flowers, so that the chance of a crop of 
weeds is remote. 
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Varieties. — ^There are several varieties, but we have found 
none to equal the Thick-leaved for either productiveness or 
flavour. 

EGG-PLANT, or AUBERGINE. (Solanum Melongena.) 
Formerly these plants were grown for ornament only, but now 
they are frequently seen during the season on sale in Covent 
Garden Market, showing there is a demand for the fruit, and 
in private gardens they are more frequently seen than in the 
past. 

The Egg-PIant, or Aubergine, makes a very telling addition 
in a collection of exhibition vegetables ; while it is quite a 
delicacy on the table. It is perhaps because it ought to be grown 
under glass that it is not more extensively cultivated now. 
To secure heavy crops of large fruit, the seed should be sown 
early in February, potting the seedlings separately in small 
pots when large enough, and keeping them near the glass in a 
light position. When the pots are full of roots, repot into a 
larger size, still keeping the plants in a Hght situation. This 
repotting into larger sizes must be continued until eventually 
the plants are in pots Sin. or gin. in diameter. A good com- 
post consists of three parts fibrous loam, one part well-rotted 
leaf-mould, and a sufficient sand to keep the whole porous, 
Plenty of drainage should be provided. When the first fruits 
are set, weak liquid manure may be given frequently with 
advantage, and if Aphis or Red Spider attacks the plants, 
fumigation should be resorted to. In mild parts of the king- 
dom the plants may be turned out of the pots about the middle 
of June, and planted in rich soil about 2ft. apart each way, 
selecting a warm, sheltered position. In the evenings of hot 
days thoroughly syringe the plants with clear water and give 
weak liquid manure whenever the weather is dry. This will 
keep down Red Spider and Aphis and maintain a clean, healthy, 
vigorous habit, and an abundant crop of fine large fruit will 
follow. • 

Varieties are not numerous, and are usually sold under the 
names of Purple, Scarlet, and White. 

ENDIVE. (Cichorium Endivia.) 

An indispensable salad-plant. It should be grown quickly on 
rich soil in a perfectly open situation, and not shaded by trees 
or tall-growing crops. If not rich in plant-food from a previous 
crop, the soil should be dug one spit deep, and plenty of well- 
rotted manure incorporated, and if the soil is heavy and tena- 
cious, road scrapings, burnt garden refuse, or old potting soil 
will assist to keep it open and suitable for good root action. 
On light land it is a good plan to tread the soil well before 
sowing. It is then more likely to retain moisture than if left 
loose. Where slugs and other pests abound a dressing of soot 
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raked in will be beneficial. When the ground is ready, and 
the soil in a good working condition, very shallow drills, about 
i8in. apart, should be made, and the seed sown thinly. The 
time to sow varies according to the locality : in the north 
and in cold districts the first sowing may be made the third 
week in July, but in warmer places the first week in August 
will be quite soon enough ; if sown too early most of the 
plants will run to seed and be useless. When the seedlings 
are large enough, they should be thinned out to ift. apart 
in the rows, and the thinnings at once transplanted into rows 
about i8in. apart and ift. apart in the rows, giving a thorough 
watering immediately after planting if the weather is dry. 
A successional sowing may be made a fortnight or so after 
the first one. This will give the latest supply. As the plants 
become established, frequent stirring of the soil will encourage 
growth by preventing undue evaporation, and make it easier 
for the copious waterings so necessary in dry seasons. 

This plant is of little value if not blanched for use. In large 
gardens there are usually mushroom-houses, warm sheds, or 
warm cellars in which the plants can be taken up carefully 
with as much soil attached to the roots as possible, and 
packed somewhat thickly in boxes or beds, watering the same 
to settle the soil about the roots, and to prevent withering 
of the foliage. In about a fortnight cutting may commence. 
Melon or cucumber houses are excellent structures for Endive, 
as these crops having been cleared away this salad plant 
can take their place in the beds, excluding the light by means 
of mats or similar material. In less pretentious gardens 
frames covered with mats answer the purpose very well, 
although blanching takes a little longer than when in a 
warmer structure. Inverting large pots over the plants as 
they stand on the ground is very successful, the drainage-hole 
in the pot being covered with a stone. Tying up the leaves 
into a bunch is a success on light, well-drained soils, but one 
of the simplest methods is to cover the plants in the ground 
with about 6in. of bracken or straw litter. We find that it 
blanches the leaves admirably, and they are very tender and 
good in flavour. In very cold districts the plants should be 
lifted and put in cold frames for late supplies, as severe cold 
injures them, and rot sets in, quickly destroying the plants. 
Too much water will have the same effect. 

Varieties. — ^The following are good : Improved Broad-leaved 
Batavian, and Winter Giant Green-curled (the best of the curled 
type). 

Manures. — Liquid manure in a weak state is rapid in its 
action and very suitable. 

Pesis. — Slugs are frequently troublesome ; when this is the 
case, soot is the best remedy to apply. 
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FENNEL. [Fceniculum vulgare.) 

A strong-smelling herb grown for flavouring sauce and 
occasionally cooked. The plant is so easy to grow, and adapted 
to all soils, that it may be cultivated either in the herb bed or 
in any out-of-the-way corner. The seed may be sown at almost 
any time except mid-winter, though learly April is best. 
Although as stated this plant will grow anywhere, the best 
results follow good cultivation. After digging the soil one 
spit deep, and turning in manure at the same time, the surface 
should be broken up fine, and the seeds sown thinly, either 
broadcast or in drills, whichever is preferred, covering after- 
wards very lightly with fine soil. Later on thin out the 
seedlings ift. apart. As a rule, a bed of Fennel will continue 
in use for years if not allowed to flower and seed. And 
by cutting off the flower-stalks a greater and fresher supply 
of tender foliage is produced for use. Diluted liquid manure 
is the best stimulant to use. 

GARLIC. {Allium sativum.) 

A most useful vegetable, though not so much grown in 
this country as on the Continent. From the middle of Feb- 
ruary to the middle of March the divided portions of the 
bulbs may be planted in rows ift. apart, and three-parts buried 
in the soil. Any fairly good soil is suitable for this crop. 
Later on keep down weeds and Dutch hoe between the rows, 
and if extra large bulbs are required give diluted liquid 
manure in summer. In autumn, when the leaves have all 
died down, the bulbs should be lifted, dried, and stored in 
a dry frost-proof shed. 

GOOD KINQ HENRY. {Chenopodium Bonus-Henricus) 

In some parts of this country this vegetable is scarcely 
known, while in others — some of the Eastern Counties 
especially — it is much esteemed and largely grown. As it 
is a perennial, the soil should be trenched i8in. deep and well 
manured before planting, and the position ought to be open 
and well exposed to sun and light. The seed may be sown 
very thinly in shallow drills in April, and the plants thinned 
out to i8in. apart in the rows. If the thinnings are pulled 
in showery weather they can be transplanted into other rows 
at the distances apart already named. Another plan is to sow 
a small bed broadcast, taking up the plants when large 
enough and transplanting permanently at the distance 
named above. In dry weather a thorough soaking with 
liquid manure will be a great aid in promoting strong 
growth. A mulch of rotten manure early in spring is also 
beneficial. 
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GOURDS AND PUMPKINS. {Cucurbtia vars.) 

Many of the Gtourds and Pumpkins are excellent vegetables, 
and as edible as Vegetable Marrows if cooked quite young. 
They are of pleasant flavour, while later on, when large, they 
are equally useful for cooking and also for making a delicious 
marmalade. Many varieties, of course, are only suitable for 
ornament. These we shall not touch upon. Amongst the 
essential things the Gourd requires are a great root-run, rich 
soil, plenty of moisture while growing, and a favourable 
summer, as the plants revel in heat. Seed should be sown 
in frames, one seed to a pot, at the end of March or early 
in April, using a compost of half loam and half decayed 
leaf-mould. The frame should be kept rather close for a 
week or so till the seeds have germinated, when air should 
be gradually admitted on all occasions that the weather is 
warm and genial. As the pots are filled with roots, the plants 
should be re-potted into larger ones, using a compost of half 
loam and half decayed manure. The plants should be kept 
free from insect pests by syringing them morning and evening, 
and if by chance Aphis attacks the foliage, fumigation should 
be promptly adopted. By the end of May the plants will be 
of a good size and ready for putting out in the open. Heaps 
of old soil, or heaps of garden refuse, are capital for these 
plants, as the roots can roam at will, but full exposure is 
necessary. If there are no such heaps of refuse, the soil should 
be trenched at least 2ft. deep, putting in as much manure as can 
be conveniently buried, and on this the plants should be arranged 
loft. or 12ft. apart each way. If the climatic conditions are 
bad after planting, protect with cloches or fir branches. If 
very large Gcourds or Pumpkins are wanted all except two of 
the earliest and strongest fruits should be cut off; in fact, it 
is advisable to take off all female flowers immediately they 
are detected, thus throwing»all the energy into the two fruits 
left on. No stopping or pinching out of the points of the 
shoots is necessary, and whether the weather is wet or dry 
a soaking once a week with weak liquid manure will be of 
immense benefit. This applies to all plants, whether intended 
for very large fruits or for an ordinary crop. 

Another plan is to sow the seed in the open ground where 
the plants are intended to be grown about the middle of May, 
putting handlights or even inverted flower-pots over the seeds 
till they germinate, and gradually hardening off as the seed- 
lings advance. 

Varieties. — These are very numerous — some seedsmen offer 
as many as fifty distinct varieties — but it may be stated that all 
the Pumpkin, Squash, and Turk's Cap varieties are excellent 
for eating purposes. King of the Mammoths, or Hundred- 

D2 
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weight, is the largest variety, often growing to i4olbs. or 
more in weight without anything more than ordinary atten- 
tion. Other desirable ones are Spanish Gourd, a strong 
grower that is netted like a melon : Chestnut Squash, of 
excellent quality, and an abundant bearer; and Turk's Cap, 
a very prolific Gourd of good quality. 

Pests. — One of the worst pests is mildew, which is induced 
by cold, changeable weather, drought, and poverty of the soil — 
the latter two causes may be remedied by giving plenty of 
water and plant-food, and after this spraying the plants with 
^oz. liver of sulphur dissolved in igall. of water. If Aphis 
attacks the plants there are many reliable insecticides on the 
market that will quickly eradicate this pest if used according 
to the directions supplied with them. 

Manures. — Provided the ground has been prepared as 
advised, no manure in any form should be given till the first 
fruits are set, for though such heavy feeders it is quite possible 
to overdo it, and by beginning to feed too early the plants 
may become so vigorous that the female fruits that show may 
not set and they may produce nothing but stems and foliage. 
When the fruit is first set, then liquid manure will be advan- 
tageous. A little guano or a little sulphate of ammonja, each 
at the rate of 102. to the square yard, is first-rate as a change 
of food, but care must be exercised that none falls on the 
foliage or stems. 

HORSE-RADISH. (Cochkaria Armoracia.) 

Probably no vegetable suffers so miuch neglect as this. 
Any part of the garden supposed to be unfit for any other 
crop is planted with Horse-Radish, and no attention is paid 
to the bed beyond visiting it for roots when they are wanted. 
No wonder, therefore, that such roots are tough and stringy, 
and very different from those sold in Covent Garden. To 
obtain very fine, thick, tender roots the ground should be 
trenched at least 2ft. deep, putting in a liberal dressing of 
fresh manure in the bottom, and some rotted manure ift. from 
the bottom of the trench. After levelling the surface, a line 
should be drawn across the bed, and a hole made with a 
crowbar ift. or so deep every i8in., and in this a piece of 
root about ift. long should be inserted. It does not much 
matter how thin the root is; it will make a fine thick root 
in two years. Then other lines or rows should be made i8in. 
apart, and treated in the same way. February is a good 
month to plant. The after-treatment consists in keeping down 
weeds, and when roots are wanted it is an easy matter to 
start on a row at one end, and follow on as required. 

KALE. See Borecole. 
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KOHL-RABI or KNOL KOML. {Brasska Caulo-rapa.) 
This vegetable has not bec»me so popular with gardeners as 
with farmers, and the difficulty of properly cooking it may be 
the cause, as it is usually sent in too large and too old to be 
really good. Any deeply dug, well manured soil is suitable, 
sowing the seed thinly in drills about i8in. apart, and after the 
plants are well up, thinning out to ift. apart in the rows, keep- 
ing the Dutch hoe going to prevent weeds from getting trouble- 
some. No manure will be necessary during the growing 
season, and insect pests are rarely any annoyance. The White, 
and the Purple are the only varieties grown in gardens. 

LAMB'S LETTUCE. See Corn Salad. 

LEEK. {Allium Porrum.) 

One of the finest of vegetables in its season and of great 
medicinal value, but not so often cultivated as it deserves to 
be. For exhibition purposes the seed must be sown in gentle 
heat in January in boxes or pans, keeping the seedlings near 
the glass to prevent them from becoming drawn. As the 
seedlings advance, they should be potted singly into small 
pots ; or they may be pricked or transplanted into other boxes 
or pans about 3in. apart, using a compost of half loam and 
half dry rotted manure, and keeping the plants well watered, 
and near the glass. A little weak liquid manure or soot water 
as they become well rooted will be beneficial. After gradually 
hardening them off, they should be planted out in trenches 
at the end of March or early in Apnril if the weather is favour- 
able. The trenches should be isin. to i8in. deep, and as 
much wide, with 6in. of good farmyard manure in the bottom, 
and a few inches of rich soil on the manure. In this the 
plants should be put in a double row and about ift. apart, 
and well watered at once to settle the soil about them. In 
dry weather liberal supplies of diluted liquid manure should be 
given, and no earthing up done until the plants are from ift. to 
iSin. high, continuing this earthing up as the plants grow, 
until eventually there is ijft. or more of blanched stem. 

For ordinary crops it will be soon enough to sow the seed 
in beds or drills early in March, always sowing thinly, and 
when large enough to handle the seedlings should be lifted 
in moist weather, and planted ift. apart each way on ground 
that has been deeply dug and well manured. In planting it 
is a good plan to make a hole with a " dibber " — 
say, one 6in. or Sin. deep — and in this to drop the plant, 
holding it upright by the tips of the leaves and pushing a 
little soil into the hole to cover the roots, leaving the orifice 
open. This will shelter the plant, retain moisture, and by 
gradually filling up the hole as the plant grows, from 6in. to 
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8in. of blanched stems are obtained by the time they are 
ready for table. 

Another method is to plant the Leek like an ordinary crop 
on the level, ift. apart each way, growing them as strongly 
as possible, and though not so tender as blanched stems, they 
are very good for late use, and improved in flavour by frost. 
As the plants progress, keep down weeds by the constant use 
of the Dutch hoe. 

Varieties. — There are a fairly large number of these, but 
the best are the Lyon, Selected Musselburgh, and Ayton Castle. 

Manures. — As all Leeks revel in plenty of moisture, and are 
gross feeders, in addition to the frequent applications of diluted 
liquid manure already recommended, any soluble, quick-acting 
artificial is beneficial when the plants are established. An 
occasional application of loz. of sulphate of ammonia to the 
square yard is excellent for a change ; or the same quantity 
of a good grade of guano may be used. Soot water is 
also appreciated, but care should be taken that none of the 
chemical manures named fall on the foliage, or it may be burnt 
by the contact. 

Pests. — ^After many years' experience, we have never 
had any attack of any injurious pests, attributing this 
immunity to the culture advised, and keeping the surface soil 
constantly moved. 

LETTUCE. {Lactuca safiva.) 

This is such an indispensable crop that it is grouped here 
under three headings — winter, summer, and autumn. Taking 
the winter supply first, intensive culture, or French gardening 
as it is termed, has made the Lettuce as easy to purchase or 
grow in winter, if one possesses the means, as in the midst 
of summer. Seeds should be sown from the middle of August 
to the end of September, the first sowings being on warm 
borders and the later ones in frames. As the seedlings 
advance, they should for the early supplies be pricked out 
in frames, such as cucumber or melon frames, the soil of which 
being rich will grow them to perfection, putting in the plants 
about 6in. apart each way, giving a good watering after 
planting, and taking care to water onJy on bright, sunny 
days afterwards, so that if done in the morning the surplus 
moisture will be dried by night time. Air should be admitted 
on all favourable occasions to induce a sturdy habit and the 
formation of heads or hearts as they are termed. The plants 
outside should be protected in bad weather with fir or 
other branches, and as a frame is cleared of its crop another 
batch of plants from the outside should be taken up and 
planted in it, thus giving a regular succession. In mid-winter 
it is advisable to make up hotbeds and grow the Lettuce in 
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the frames placed thereon. From January onwards seed may 
be sown in boxes, the pricked-out seedlings being taken up care- 
fully when large enough and re-planted in frames on hot-beds. 
These will make fine, large plants if well looked after, 
always avoiding too much coddling, and endeavouring to get 
the plants as strong as possible. This will enable them to 
resist mildew or other injurious attacks. As far as possible 
aim at keeping the soil neither too wet nor too dry in the 
frames. 

In the Summer Lettuce section may be included the late 
spring supply, seed for which is sown in gentle heat in Feb- 
ruary and the seedlings transplanted again into boxes when 
large enough to handle, and after being gradually hardened 
off planted out on warm borders at the end of March or early 
in April, about Sin. apart each way. At the end of March a 
sowing may be made on a warm border, and the seedlings 
planted out later ift. apart. If a small ' sowing is thus 
made every fortnight, and the seedlings are planted out when 
ready in showery or dull weather, there will be a constant 
supply of quickly-grown Lettuce all thix>ugh the season. 

For autumn or late summer it is more difficylt to maintain 
a regular supply, and for this reason it is a good plan to 
sow the seed very thinly where the plants are to grow 
permanently, and not to transplant, but to thin out the seedlings 
to ift. apart in the rows or drills. If transplanted after the 
end of June such plants are very liable to bolt at once to 
flower, so that it is advisable on most soils, especially those 
of a hot or light nature to sow Lettuce where it is to stand 
from the end of June to the middle of August. If the soil 
is kept hoed, and an occasional good watering wi-th diluted 
liquid manure given, it will be quite an exception for any of 
the plants to bolt, and large, fine, solid hearts will be produced 
in abundance. The Lettuce is not at all particular as to soil, 
providing it is rich, moderately deep, and not water-logged; 
nor is it always necessary to manure specially for this crop, 
as it will do well on ground that has been well manured 
for a previous crop, or on land that has been recently deeply 
moved, such as on ridges between celery trenches, where it 
can be sown, thinned out, and the crop matured before the 
celery requires earthing. One thing is essential besides, and 
that is a light, oj>en position free from shade or drip from 
trees, or from tall-growing crops. Lettuce grown in such 
positions is always thin, flabby stuff, lacking in all the good 
points a well-grown Lettuce should possess. 

Varieties. — ^Tbese are so numerous as to puzzle novices. 
Early Paris Gem is a capital variety for use in winter when 
grown in frames. Golden Ball is another Cabbage variety 
of the same type ; a fine frame variety. Tom Thumb, although 
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an old variety is still exoellent for frame culture in winter, 
or for sowing very early in the year for spring use. Early 
Paris Market is another fine frame variety for winter use. 
Dunnett's Giant Winter Cos and Giant Bath Cos are two 
hardy varieties to stand the winter on a warm sheltered border, 
but of no value in frames. Salad Romaine is a Cabbage variety 
much esteemed and largely grown round Paris, and first-rate 
for summer and autumn use. Crystal Palace is the finest of 
all the Drumhead type of Cabbage Lettuce, standing hot 
weather admirably. Paris Green and Paris White are two of the 
best flavoured Cos varieties grown for summer and autumn 
consumption. Sutton's White Heart is a very large Cos variety, 
standing heat and droug'ht exceedingly well, and very reliable 
for summer use. 

Manures. — Besides diluted liquid manure, such a quick- 
acting manure as sulphate of ammonia or nitrate of soda 
at the rate of loz. to the square yard is excellent if applied 
when the plants are beginning to form hearts, not before, 
otherwise there will be a spread of leaves of great size, 
but little or no heart. Peruvian Guano at the same rate to 
the yard is very invigorating, but must not fall on the foliage, 
as it would burn the leaves. After applying any of the above 
it should be lightly hoed into the soil, so that when rain falls 
it can be easily washed down to the roots. 

Pests. — Mildew is one of the most serious foes attacking 
the plants in frames and under cloches, and as it is most 
difficult to eradicate, it should be prevented as far as possible 
by careful ventilation and careful watering. If the plants are 
not too large, a spraying of joz. sulphide of potassium dissolved 
in igall. of water will check it. Slugs are sometimes very 
troublesome, but as a rule a dressing of soot will keep these 
enemies at bay. Caterpillars are prevalent in some seasons, 
and the best remedy is to go over the plants daily, picking 
them off and frequently hoeing the surface soil. 

MAIZE. {Zea Mays.) 

Of late years this vegetable has become so much better 
known and appreciated that its culture is extendiiig annually, 
and in many parts of the kingdom it is not only grown in the 
gardens but in fields as a farm crop. The seeds are best 
sown in gentle heat at the end of March and the seedlings 
afterwards potted singly in small pots, then gradually 
hardened, and planted out in soil that has been well treated 
for a previous crop, or inoderately manured for the maize, 
putting the plants out i8in. apart each way. The after culture 
consists in keeping down weeds by hoeing. By July the cobs of 
seeds will be fit for use, and it is important that they are cut 
while the seeds are pulpy, and before they get mealy. When 
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cooked in this state it is a very good dish, and will always be 
grown in future. 

Varieties. — Nearly all seedsmen have a specially selected 
early variety, all of which are suitable for growing in this 
country, but Early Minnesota and the large Early Eight-rowed 
are two good varieties, and even the ordinary Maize sold by 
corn merchants will succeed very well if sown as advised 
above. 

Manure. — Diluted liquid manure suits this crop better than 
anything. 

Pests. — So far we have seen no insect or other pests 
attack the plants in this country. 

MARJORAM. (Origanum.) 

Two forms of this herb are cultivated — Pot or Perennial 
Marjoram (Origanum vulgar e) and Sweet or Annual 
Marjoram (Origanum Majorana). The former is more 
frequently grown in gardens, as it is so accommodating that 
once planted it will gx> on for years yielding its leaves for 
flavouring purposes. The seed may be sown any time between 
the end of March and the end of August, and the seedlings 
planted out in sunny position i8in. apart each way. As a rule, 
a few plants only are sufficient for a rn'oderate establishment. 

Sweet or Annual Marjoram is superior to the Perennial 
variety, being of better flavour, and so easily and quickly grown 
that seeds sown at the beginning of April will produce plants 
ready for use by the end of May. Early in June it is a good 
plan to make another sowing ; these two sowings will afford a 
continuous supply. The seeds should be grown very thinly in 
fairly good soil, in drills ift, and the seedlings thinned to about 
8in. apart in the rows; no other attention is needed except 
keeping down weeds. 

MINT. (Mentha viridis.) 

A most useful herb, and one that should find a place in every 
garden. To grow this plant really well a partly shaded situa- 
tion is best, and a soil moderately rich, and not likely to be 
very dry in summer. In spring young shoots with some roots 
attached should be taken off the old plants and planted ift. 
apart each way. Water should be freely applied till the plants 
are established, weeds kept down, and the tops cut off in 
October. Such a bed will go on perfectly satisfactorily for 
several years. 

Pests. — The Mint Rust (Puccinia mentha) is the worst foe 
of Mint, and this fungus is usually induced by bad cultivation. 
In such cases make a start in another part of the garden with 
a clean stock, adopting the above method. 
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Manure. — The Mint bed should receive a mulch of well-rotted 
manure in February. 

MUSHROOMS. {Agaricus campestris.) 

Few vegetables are more appreciated or in greater demand than 
these delicious fungi, and few things are more easily 
grown. The most important point is to procure horse- 
droppings only from dry-fed horses — those receiving hay and 
corn. It should be collected every morning and placed in an 
open dry shed and turned daily, working out all the long 
strawy particles, and leaving the heap not more than ift. deep 
after turning. This will tend to sweeten as well as to dry it 
to some extent. When there are sufficient droppings to make 
a bed the whole should be thrown into a heap ; this will quickly 
generate a great heat, and throw off in vapour most of the 
impurities in tlie manure, but every morning this heap should 
be turned thoroughly until the manure is in a fairly dry con- 
dition. This process usually takes a week. The manure then 
will be in excellent order for making the bed, which should be 
about ift. thick, and made quite firm by treading or beating. 
For a few days the bed will become very hot, and no spawn 
should be inserted till the heat has subsided to about 7odeg. 

The beds may be of any length, but as a rule a bed 3ft. to 
4ft. wide is best, as it is then easy to pick the Mushrooms, or 
do anything else necessary without treading on them. If there 
is no suitable place for beds, fair crops of Mushrooms can be 
grown in boxes, deep pans, &c., preparing the manure as 
described. After making up the beds and waiting for the heat 
to subside, the spawn, which is usually in "cakes," is broken 
up into pieces of the size of an ^g%, and inserted about ift. 
apart and ain. deep over the whole bed, making the manure 
perfectly hard and firm over the spawn. After this the bed is at 
once coated with fibrous loam, not too dry, and not 
so wet as to be sticky, and 2in. .thick. No watering 
should be necessary till the beds come into bearing, 
which will usually be in about six weeks from the 
time of spawning. A temperature of 50 to ssdeg. is 
most suitable, and if the thermometer occasionally runs up 
to 6odeg. no harm will ensue. A dark place, like a disused 
cellar in winter, and a cool shed or cellar in summer, where 
the temperature already advised can be maintained, i« the most 
suitable place. When the beds are showing signs of exhaustion, 
a good watering with loz. of agricultural salt, or loz. nitrate of 
soda to one gallon of water is a capital reviver. A good bed 
will be productive for several months, and if a succession is 
desired it is obvious that new beds must be made accordingly. 
From the time the beds are spawned it is imperative that a 
moderately moist atmosphere be maintained by damping the 
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floor and walls, morning and evening, with warm water, as a 
moist growing atmosphere assists' the running of the spawn, 
and later on is necessary for the crop. 

Outdoor Mushroom beds are made by many market growers, 
but owing to the risk of chilling from snow and heavy rains 
a great many cultivators now make their beds in large cheap 
sheds. Such beds are of ridge shape, about 3ft. wide at the 
base and 3ft. high. These beds are made very firm, with the 
spawn put in on both sides, then coated with soil, and covered 
with a foot or so of straw. It is astonishing what huge crops 
are produced in favourable years. In gathering the Mushroom 
the stem should be twisted round to detach it from the bed, as 
it is never advisable to leave a cut stem in the bed. On land 
naturally prone to produce Mushrooms spawn may be inserted 
in the pasture fields at the end of April or early in May, putting 
the pieces of spawn (the size of a hen's egg) in about 15ft. 
apart and 3in. deep, and afterwards treading the turf firmly 
down. In favourable years good crops will be the result. 
There are two kinds of si>awn sold, that in " cakes," and the 
Loose or French spawn : the former is generally the better. 

Pests. — Woodili'ce and occasionally slugs are troublesome, the 
former being much the worst. Trapping is the best means of 
dealing with these creatures, or boiling water may be poured 
in their haunts, providing the water does not penetrate the 
beds. There are also several injurious fungi. 

MUSTARD, {Sinapis alba.) 

This requires similar treatment to Cress (which see). 

NASTURTIUM. (Tropmolum minus) 

Of late years the green seeds of this plant have increased in 
popularity for mixing with salads and other purposes. The 
dwarf varieties are the most prolific, and take up the least space. 
The poorest soil is best, as the plants flower far more freely, 
whereas on rich soil they make great masses of foliage and 
comparatively few fruits. The seed should be sown early in 
May very thinly, and the seedlings thinned out to i8in. apart 
each way. Any variety is suitable, there being no difference in 
quality or quantity of fruit, which is used green. 

NEW ZEALAND SPINACH. See Spinach. 

ONION. {Allium cepa.) 

One of the most useful of all vegetables, a supply being 
required all the year round. Very few have any idea how deeply 
the Onion will root if the soil is sufficiently porous and 
rich. For that reason deep trenching and well manuring from 
the bottom to the top of the trench is essential. Again, when 
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sown on land prepared in this way, insect and other foes are 
seldom much in evidence. Onions can be, and are, grown on 
soils that are not so deeply worked, but tlie crop is much 
lighter, and the produce inferior to that grown on ground that 
had been thoroughly and properly cultivated. On both light 
and heavy soils the trenching should be done as early in the 
winter as the wea'ther and state of the soil will permit, working 
in good farmyard manure, not too rotten, at the same time 
leaving the surface as rough and uneven as possible, so that 
the action^ of the weather will break it up and make it friable 
for sowing later on. At the end of February or early in March, 
when the ground is in a nice workable condition, a dressing of 
soot and burnt garden refuse should be spread over it and lightly 
forked in. It should then be levelled with a wooden rake, all 
stones of large size being removed, shallow drills drawn ift. 
apart, and the seed sown. If not sown at onoe and rain fell 
the soil would become " set," and not work so freely or be in 
such a fine state for sowing for a month or two afterwards. On 
very light soils the old well tried method of treadine the drills 
after sowing is a good' one, as it makes the ground firm and 
better for the seedlings as they come up ; but on heavy ground 
merely filling the drills by levelling with a wooden rake is best. 
If very fine bulbs are wanted, the seedlings should be thinned out 
to 6in. apart in showery weather, drawing out every alternate 
plant as required for use, so thateventually the Onions stand ift. 
apart in the rows. During the summer the Dutch hoe should be 
constantly at work, not only to keep down weeds, but also' to 
prevent undue evaporation of moisture. If pickling Onions are 
required, the seed is best sown at the end of March or early in 
April, and no thinning done, as the object is to keep the bulbs 
very small. The very large perfect Onions seen on the exhibi- 
tion table are obtained by sowing the seeds in boxes of rich, 
fine soil in January in a gentle heat, and when large enough 
the seedlings are transferred singly to small pots of good soil 
kept close to the glass, and after being gradually hardened are 
planted out ift. apart each way in April, on ground that has 
been deeply trenched and heavily manured. 

For autumn sowing in August the Tripoli section is chosen 
in most gardens, but as a rule it is nothing like so reliable and 
serviceable as the Ailsa Craig or Bedfordshire Champion type. 
The latter are reallv hardier than the Tripolis, they make finer 
bulbs, will keep till very late in the following year, and are 
seldom, if ever, attacked by Onion Maggot or Onion Mildew. 
The Tripolis on the other hand are all liable to bursting of the 
bulbs, and never keep long after attaining full size. It should 
be known, too, that all autumn-sown Onions make the finest 
and best bulbs if transplanted in March or April, and are far 
superior in every way to those non-transplanted. 
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Harvesting. — On the proper harvesting of the Onion largely 
depends its keeping properties, and in most seasons the crop 
is ready to lift up by the end of August. This is best done on 
a dry day, and as the Onions are pulled up they should be laid 
on their sides in rows, with the roots exposed to the action of 
sun and wind. In a few days it is advisable to turn them, 
continuing this process till the tops are quite dead. On a dry 
day all may then be gathered up, conveyed to a frost-proof shed, 
and spread out thinly again, removing a portion of the top of 
each Onion at the same time. On wet days the bulbs can be 
tied by the short top, left in wreaths, and hung up. They keep 
admirably this way, as the air can play round them, thus 
maintaining them always dry. 

Varieties. — Ailsa Craig, one of the best for spring or autumn 
sowing ; Cranston 's Excelsior, a hardy and good keeper, suitable 
for spring or autumn sowing, and one of the best to sow under 
glass for producing exhibition bulbs ; Bedfordshire Champion, 
a medium-sized variety, handsome, hardy, a very good keeper, 
and mild flavour ; White Spanish, a fine quality Onion and a 
good keeper ; Covent Garden Pickling ; Carter's Pearl Pickler, 
a pretty little variety that matures very quickly ; Giant Rooca, 
one of the best of the Tripoli type. There are other varieties 
or forms of Onion, such as the Tree Onion, the Potato Onion, 
and the Welsh Onion, but none of them have any special 
qualifications to recommend them. 

Manures. — As the Onion is a heavy feeder frequent applica- 
tions of liquid manure in a diluted state are beneficial ; while 
loz. of sulphate of ammonia to the square yard once a month 
during May, June, and July is excellent. A light dressing of 
soot early in June will assist the plants, and help to keep the 
Onion Fly away. Feeding should cease at the end of July. On 
light, hot soil a mulch of short manure applied in June is 
advisable, as it feeds the roots and keeps the soil moist and 
cool. 

Pests. — One of the most dreaded and common enemies is the 
Onion Fly, the larva of which bores into the base of the bulb, 
destroying the roots, and killing the plants. Pulling up and 
burning infested plants reduces future attacks, but the best 
means of meeting this pest is thorough and deep cultivation, 
and autumn sowing, as it is the spring sowings that suffer. 
Onion Mildew (Peronospora Schleideniana) in some seasons 
is most injurious, especially in a wet or cold changeable year. 
Immediately it is detected, the plants should be gone over, the 
infested leaves taken off and burnt, and the whole bed sprayed 
over with ^oz. sulphide of potassium dissolved in igall. of 
water. If this is promptly carried out, the mildew will be 
checked, and the crop saved. 
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PARSLEY. {Apium petroselinum.) 

Althoug^h such a useful and esteemed plant, there are many 
gardens where it is one of the most difficult thing's to grow — the 
seed refusing to germinate, or it is attacked by enemies in the 
soil, or the young plants eventually wither and die. In such 
cases, in addition to deep digging, it is advisable to work in 
a moderate supply of quicklime when digging, forking it over 
again about a fortnight afterwards, to mix the lime thoroughly 
with the soil. At the end of March the seed may be sown in 
shallow drills, often by the side of a kitchen garden path, put- 
ting in the seed thinly and thinning out the seedlings ift. apart. 
Another sowing should be made about the middle of June for 
winter use; seedlings from this also should be thinned out to 
ift. apart. This double sowing is best done every year, as the 
plants run to seed the second year, and are useless. 

Varieties. — ^There are a good number of varieties, but such 
deeply curled varieties as Emerald Green, Dwarf Perfection, 
and Debbie's Selected, are all three very handsome, hardy, 
sturdy, and equally adapted for flavouring or garnishing. 

Manures. — If the soil has been prepared properly, no manure 
is required for the growing crop. 

PARSNIP. {Pastinaca sativa.) 

As is the case with most root-crops, the Parsnip must have 
a deep root-run, with no manure nearer than ift. from the 
surface, otherwise the roots become forked, and of little or no 
value. Ground that has grown Celery the previous year is 
very suitable for Parsnips, as the manure is deep down, and 
no other manure is required when preparing the ground. Fail- 
ing that, the ground should be deeply dug or trenched in the 
winter, placing the manure at the bottom of the trench, and 
leaving the surface oS rough and uneven as possible. If the 
weather is favourable about the middle of February, a light 
dressing of soot may be put on the ground, and the whole 
levelled down, breaking up any lumps, and making a fine 
surface. On this drills should be drawn isin. apart, and the 
seed sown very thinly, as the plants will need thinning out to 
ift. apart in the rows. E^rly in the season weeds must be kept 
down, but later on the plants will grow so vigorously that the 
foliage will smother any weeds, except very strong, coarse ones, 
which can be pulled out by hand. 

Varieties. — Very large Parsnips are never so useful as those 
with roots of medium size, thick at the crown, and tapering 
rather sharply to the point. Such varieties are the Student, 
Jersey Favourite, and Hollow Crown. If an exhibition variety 
is needed, the Maltese is a very long, tapering, handsome one 
to grow. 
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Storing. — Parsnips are always the best flavoured when fresh 
from the ground, but this means covering up the crowns with 
a thick layer of straw or similar material, and also leaves 
the ground undug for the winter. The best method of dealing 
with the roots is to dig them up in November, and either clamp 
them like Potatoes, or store them in a cool shed or cellar, where 
they can be safe from frost. If stored in sheds or cellars the 
roots should be stacked in dry sand ; this will keep them plump 
and of good flavour. 

PEA. {Pisum sativum.) 

Probably the most appreciated of all vegetables, and the 
longer the season can be prolonged the better. Early in 
February seeds of an early dwarf variety should be sown on 
a warm border that has been deeply dug and liberally manured, 
with a little lime or mortar rubble worked in, making the drills 
about i8in. apart, and sowing the seed thinly in the drills. If 
mice are prevalent they should be trapped. Immediately the 
seedlings ajjpear through the soil some small twigs, about ift. 
high, should be placed on each side ; these will act as a protec- 
tion, and help to keep birds from eating the tender young 
growths. About the middle of February another sowing of an 
early dwarf variety may be made on a warm bordier, and after 
that a sowing of taller varieties should be made successively, 
the rule being to put in a fresh sowing immediately the last 
one is through the soil. This should be continued to the middle 
of June, after which it is seldom worth sowing. From the 
beginning of June onwards it is highly beneficial to place a 
mulch of strawy manure on each side of the Pea rows, feeding 
them and keeping the soil cool and moist at the same time. 

To grow peas really well deep cultivation and plenty of 
manure, and the addition of lime in some form, are essential. 
If quicklime is employed, it should be put in some time before 
the manure, never with it. Another important factor is a 
sunny, open position, and it will be found an advantage if the 
rows run north and south ; the sun then gets on both sides 
of them, and the crop is equally good on either side. If sown 
in lines running east and west, there is always a north side 
to the row, and there the lightest crop will always be found. 

Varieties. — The varieties named are in the order in which 
they should be sown : Chelsea Gem, a dwarf variety, growing 
iSin. to i8in. high, of excellent flavour and first-rate for 
sowing under glass, or early in February outside; may be 
sown i8in. apart between the rows. Little Marvel, a well- 
named variety, very sturdy, and a good cropper, and of 
exquisite flavour; may be sown any time in February in rows 
i8in. apart. Daisy, second early, growing 2ft. to 3ft. high. The 
Peas are of a beautiful colour and delicious flavour; may be 
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sown early in March in rows 3ft. apart. Alderman Selected, 
beautiful Marrowfat variety, growing to s't. or 6ft. high ; suit- 
able for exhibition, a great bearer, and of excellent quality; 
may be sown any time between the middle of March and the 
end of April in rows 6ft. apart. Perfection Marrow, an 
improved form of Stratagem, but is stronger in growth and 
larger in pod; may be sown at the end of March or early in 
April, in rows 4ft. apart. Essex Wonder, valuable variety for 
standing hot weather, of robust. habit, growing about sft. high, 
well filled, and the peas of very good flavour ; may be sown in 
April in rows 5ft. to 6ft. apart. The Gladstone, an 
excellent summer variety, 5ft., of strong habit, a great 
cropper, and superior quality ; may be sown at the 
end of April or early in May in rows 5ft. apart. Ne Plus 
Ultra, one of the finest of all late Peas, about 6ft. high, 
and producing an abundant crop of large, delicious Peas; 
may be sown about the middle of May in rows 6ft. to 7ft. apart. 
Veitch's Autocrat, one of the best known and popular late 
varieties grown, continuing bearing for a long time, the 
quality is excellent ; may be sown at the end of May or early 
in June in rows about 4ft. apart, as it grows 3ft. to 4ft. high. 
Veitoh's Chelsonian, a tall-growing variety (6ft.), very prolific, 
and of first-rate flavour; may be sown early in June in rows 
6ft. apart. Ringleader, although an early variety, is a good 
one to sow about the middle of June in rows 4ft. apart; often 
crops very late, and of good quality. Sugar Pea, a strong- 
growing variety, 5ft. to 6ft. high, the pods are picked quite 
young and cooked whole, they are then very good ; may be 
sown in April. 

Manures. — A mulch of strawy farm-yard manure put on 
immediately after the rows are staked is most beneficial to 
Peas. And in addition to this, an application of loz. Peruvian 
Guano to the square yard, applied when the plants are in 
blossom, will give vigour, cause the pods to develop quickly, 
and increase the size of the Peas. Diluted liquid manure is of 
great benefit in dry weather. A thorough soaking should be 
given well saturating the soil. 

Pests. — One of the worst pests is Mildew, which sometimes 
attacks the plants so badly as to stop all growth. The Pea 
Weevil (Sitona lineatus) is extremely troublesome in some 
gardens, eating the young shoots. For the Mildew, dissolve 
^oz. sulphide of potassium in igall. of soft water, and spray 
thoroughly in the evening; and for the Pea Weevil, dissolve 
20Z. carbolic soft soap in igall. of water, and apply this also 
in the evening. The Pea Beetle (Bruchus pisi) attacks the 
seeds, boring holes into them ; such Peas ouglit to be promptly 
burnt. A first-class seedsman rarely allows any such seed to 
pass out of his hands. Thrips are troublesome in dry seasons 
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on light soil, plenty of water overhead and at the roots is the 
best preventative against this pest. On newly-broken up land 
Wireworm is a difficult foe to deal with, and it is a good plan 
to put a barrowload of quicklime to the rod before sowing, 
working it well into the soil, also keeping the surface scril con- 
stantly moved, as this disturbs the grubs, exposing them to 
birds and the weather. Slugs are easily kept at bay by dress- 
ings of soot, and caterpillars should be either hand-picked or 
fought with the carbolic soft soap wash suggested above. Of 
late years the Pea Moth (Endopisa nigricana), vsnhose cater- 
pillars live in the pods and afterwards pupate just beneath the 
soil, has caused much injury. Quarters known to contain the 
pupae of this pest should be raked over in winter, thus exposing 
the creatures to insectivorous birds. 

POTATO. (Solanum tuberosum.) 

Without question this is the most important economically of 
all vegetable crops, and no vegetable is less fastidious in regard 
to soil, situation, and even culture, than the Potato. Practically 
any land that is not water-logged will produce a crop, but the 
best results are always obtained from land that has been 
deeply worked and heavily manured for a previous crop, and 
which has had some lime worked in at the rate of a barrow load 
to the rod. One of the best ways of growing Potatoes is to dig the 
ground over after a crop of Peas or Beans, putting on a dress- 
ing of lime, level down the soil, and sow it over with Mustard 
seed at the rate of 2 bushels to the acre. When the Mustard is 
about ift. high dig it in, and leave the surface as rough as 
possible for the winter, fork it over again in March, and 
plant the tubers. The produce will rarely be attacked by wire- 
worm or other insect pests, the crop will be heavy, and the 
tubers of excellent quality. This refers chiefly to the mid- 
season or late crops : early crops are generally grown on warm 
borders or other sheltered positions, the border being 
dug in the winter, the material from spent hotbeds or Mushroom- 
beds being first spread over the ground, and dug or forked in. 
In February, the " sets " are put in about sin. deep, and when 
the tops begin to push through the soil, earth is drawn over 
them to protect them from frost. Fir branches or laurel 
branches put over the tops on very cold nights are well worth 
the labour and trouble, because if the tops become frosted, not 
only are they seriously checked, but the crop is much lighter, 
and the tubers are smaller. For early crops Under glass or on 
warm borders it is an excellent plan to sprout the tubers by 
placing them upright in shallow boxes in a light, modierately 
warm place, causing the tubers to grow more quickly when 
planted, and giving a little earlier produce. 

Early, midseason, and late Potatoes should be " earthed up " 
as soon as large enough; this protects them as well as gives 
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support, and encourages growth, besides burying any small 
weeds that may be growing. When early varieties have formed 
tubers large enough for use, they may be lifted as required, 
but all varieties intended for storing should remain in the 
soil till the tops decay, and after lying a few hours in the 
sun and wind to dry they should be sorted into two sizes^the 
large ones for cooking, and the smaller ones for seed — and 
stored separately. All tubers touched with disease should be 
boiled for pigs or poultry, but never eiven to them raw, as 
this is a fruitful source of spreading disease. 

Forcing. — Several methods of forcing Potatoes are in vogue. 
One is to make up hotbeds at the end of December or early 
in January, putting on them about 6in. of fine or sifted soil, 
such as old potting soil, and planting the sets ift. apart each 
way in rows, giving the usual frame treatment. Another plan 
is to put pots or boxes filled with rich soil, well drained, in 
a greenhouse. One " set " in a gin. or loin. pot will be 
sufficient. The pots or boxes should be kept near the light, to 
induce a sturdy growth, and as the plants increase in size 
diluted liquid manure should be given once a week : this will 
ensure an astonishinglv good crop. 

Storing. — To ensure Potatoes keeping well, it is essential 
that they should be " lifted " when the soil will part 
freely from the tubers. Further, they should be 
lifted as soon as the tops have died down. If some 
are not quite dead it does not matter. After being dried 
and sorted, they should be taken straight to the shed or clamp 
prepared for them. If in sheds, it is a good plan to have a 
layer of straw or bracken under the Potatoes as well as over 
them : though the shed may possibly be frost-proof, exposure 
to the air will cause all those on the outside to turn green, 
spoiling them for use. A clamp is made by throwing the soil 
out in the form of a trench 5ft. wide and ift. deep, and as 
long as may be necessary to take the crop. It is always advis- 
able to have the clamp on slightly sloping ground, so that no 
water can lodge in the bottom. On the bottom should be 
arranged a layer of straw or bracken, and on this the Potatoes 
in a long heap, bringing the heap to a point, and making it 
from 3Jft. to 4ft. deep. These should be covered with a good 
thickness of straw or bracken, and the clamp with 6in. of 
soil beaten firm and even, so that all wet will be thrown off 
instead of soaking through into the Potatoes. If drain-pipes 
are inserted, reaching through the covering material to the 
outside, and at intervals of 6ft. along the ridge of the clamp, 
these will act as ventilators, letting out any heat or steam that 
might generate. A wisp of straw stuck in the top of the 
drain-pipes will keep out wet and frost, and permit the heat 
to escape at the same time. 
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Varieties. — The following may be recommended as re- 
liable : — Sharpe's Victor, one of the best for growing in 
pots, boxes, frames, or early border ; tubers medium sized, 
roundish, white, of excellent quality; plant ift. to isin. apart. 
Sharpe's Express is also excellent for all the purposes named 
in the preceding variety, with tubers moderately sized, kidney- 
shaped, of first-rate quality, and a heavy cropper for so early 
a variety; plant ift. to isin. apart. Sir John Llewelyn, a 
splendid variety when true to name ; well adapted for plant- 
ing as a first or second early in the open, and may be used as 
soon as the tubers are big enough, or may be lifted and stored 
for use to the end of the year; a great cropper and a good 
disease resister; plant 2ft. apart between the rows. Duke of 
York, a handsome second early dwarf and an abundant 
cropper; tubers medium-sized, of good shape and superior 
quality ; plant 2oin. apart between the rows. Duchess of 
Cornwall, a second early or mid-season variety of great merit, 
an exceedingly heavy cropper, with excellent table qualities, 
and a good disease resister; plant 2oin. between the rows. 
The Factor, one of the finest croppers in commerce, equally 
good for midsummer or late use ; it is a good disease-resister, 
handsome, and of good quality ; plant in rows 3ft. apart. 
There are many other varieties, but those enumerated are 
sufficient to keep up a supply of the best quality for the largest 
establishment all the year round. 

Manures. — Widely different systems of manuring Potatoes 
obtain in different parts of the country. In somej the land is 
drawn up in ridges, and in the furrows are placed 4in. to 6in. of 
farmyard manure, on this the " sets " are planted about ift. 
apart, and the ridges are then split with a plough which covers 
up the manure and "sets." These are under a ridge, and 
already earthed up before the haulm appears. This plan seems 
to answer very well, but we prefer manuring well for a pre- 
vious crop, or else manuring in the winter, and after planting 
in the spring to give a chemical manure when the Potatoes 
are hoed the first time, say when the haulm is only 2in. or 3in. 
high. For most soils 3cwt. of superphosphate and 2cwt. of 
kainit (mixed together) per acre, or 30Z. of superphosphate 
and 20Z. kainit to the square yard, is a capital chemical, and 
should be sown between the rows and not allowed to fall on 
the young haulm. Another good manure for application 
immediately the tops or haulms appear through the soil is 3cwt. 
of guano per acre, or 30Z. guano to the square yard, taking 
care that the guano is of good grade. It is a mistake to use 
nitrate of soida or sulphate of ammonia, as it not only induces 
much haulm, but the tubers are close and rather soapy when 
cooked. 

Pests. — There are so many enemies of the Potato that only 
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a few of the worst can be touched upon. One of the chief is 
Phytophthora infestans, which is probably linown wherever the 
Potato is grown. It first appears in the form of brownish 
spots on the leaves, afterwards on the stems, until all the tops 
or haulms are destroyed, giving off a disagreeable s;nell. 
Once the disease has started there is no cure, but litning 
the soil before planting and spraying with Bordeaux mixture 
before there is any sign of the disease, are good prevefitives. 
It is also very important to plant only good disease-re^sters. 
Leaf Blotch is another fungus that may become very 
troublesome. In this case the diseased patches on the foliage 
are very dark, and the whole plant is of a decidedly unhffilthy 
appearance. Prevention is better than cure, and it will be 
advisable to adopt the plan given for dealing with the 
Phytophthora infestans. Black Scab is a terrible pest, but 
we hope that as it must be reported at once under a lieavy 
penalty for not doing so, that it may be stamped out. In this 
case the tubers are a more or less soft black inky mass, and 
the only remedy is to immediately burn all infested tubers, and 
to have no Potatoes or Tomatoes on the same ground for ten 
years, as the spores are alive for that period. Another disease 
increasing very much is the one in which an apparently sound 
tuber, showing not the slightest sign of disease when peeled, 
and not discovered till cooked, is found bad in the centre. 
At present it is impossible to give it a name or suggest 
means for its prevention. Leaf Curl is another fungus 
usually attacking the stem first. This should be stopped by 
using a fungicide early in the plants' stage of growth as a 
preventive measure. Wireworms are always a great pest 
on newly broken up soil, and even on well worked soils they 
are occasionally numerous; so also are cockchafer grubs. To 
keep these at bay, there is nothing equal to deep cultivation, 
liming the soil, /and well working it before planting, and hoe- 
ing frequently till the Potatoes are " earthed up." Even in 
winter if the soil will work freely, it is a good plan to tear it 
about, exposing these pests to the weather and the keen eyes of 
insectivorous birds. 

PURSLANE. {Portulaca oleracea.) 

As a vegetable this is in very little demand, but in some 
gardens it is liked as a salad. Practically any soil that is in 
good condition will grow it. A sunny position is necessary, 
sowing the seeds thinly in drills isin. apart early in May, 
and afterwards thinning out the plants to ift. apart in the 
rows. One or two short rows will give an abundance of 
leaves. All the attention they require is a good soaking of 
water occasionally in dry weather. Green Purslane and the 
large-leaved Golden Purslane are the best two varieties. 
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RADISHES. (Raphanus sativus.) 

A salad plant that is only enjoyable when young and tender. 
The object of every gardener is to get the roots as quickly as 
possible from the time of sowing. The earliest supplies are 
obtained from sowings made under glass, such as in boxes 
of good soil in a warm greenhouse and kept near the glass," 
or in frames on hot-beds. In frames that have been made 
up for early Potatoes, Radishes may be sown very thinly 
over the whole bed, and will germinate and develop so quickly 
that they will be all cleared away before the Potatoes have 
miade much haulm. Whether grown in boxes, frames, or 
outside thin sowings are essential ; if sown thickly, more 
than half the seed never forms bulbs fit for use, and spoil 
a large proportion of the other half. To succeed those sown 
on hot-beds a sowing should be made in cold frames early in 
February, making up a bed of rich soil about 6in. deep. 
Cover the frame with a mat on frosty nights. Another sowing 
should be made early in March on a warm border in good 
soil ; this will continue the supply. Once a fortnight after- 
wards up to the first week in September a small sowing 
may be made, scattering the seed broadcast. 

A good, rich, moderately firm soil and an open situation 
where water is convenient are essential, as a thorough soaking 
is necessary in dry weather, especially on light, porous soils. 
The seed should be very lightly covered and protected from 
birds by nets or thread. Should any plants run to seed without 
forming bulbs, pull them out at once, as they interfere with 
the good ones. 

Varieties. — Extra Early Scarlet Olive-shaped, is a very crisp 
and delicately flavoured Radish, one of the finest of all for 
forcing, cold frames, or for sowing early outside. In a cold 
frame it is ready for use in five or six weeks from the time 
of sowing. Extra Early White Olive-shaped, a white form 
of the first-named, possessing all its good qualities. Early 
Gem, a first-rate variety for forcing, as it comes quickly into 
use, is of good flavour, and makes scarcely any foliage ; it 
may be sown a little thicker than other varieties. Olive 
Scarlet, a favourite variety for ordinary sowing in the open 
with bulbs of medium size, handsome, and fine flavour. Long 
Scarlet, a very fine maincrop variety, with a sweet, nutty 
flavour. Crimson Giant, an excellent variety for all soils, but 
specially good for light hot ones, as it grows quickly and 
stands longer than any other variety without becoming strong 
in flavour. 

Manures. — Only manures quick in action, such as diluted 
liquid manure, loz. nitrate of soda dissolved in igall. of water, 
are of mudi value, but either of the above is beneficial if applied 
when the bulbs are forming. 
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RHUBARB. (.Rheum.) 

A vegetable in great demand from Christmas until Goose- 
berries are ready outside, and with suitable structures there 
is no difficulty in accomplishing this. Taking forcing first, 
there are many ways in which this can be done. One is to 
utilise old apple barrels with the ends knocked out, placing 
these over the crowns or plants, and filling the space between 
the barrels with fermenting material such as strawv manure 
and leaves, and treading the material quite firm. A lid should 
be put on each barrel, and. the manure filled up till it stands 
ift. higher than the top of the barrels. If this is done about 
the middle of November, there should be some very fine "stems" 
for use by Christmas. A similar bed may be made early 
in January, which will maintain the supply by coming into 
use when the November-made bed will be exhausted. About 
the end of March, the fermenting material and barrels should 
be removed, when new growths will shortly be made, but 
none should be " pulled," or rather used, as the plants ought 
to be allowed to make all the growth they can, and if necessary 
may be forced again the next winter. Other plans are to take 
up strong crowns in November, and place them with good 
balls of earth attached to their roots in a mushroom-house, 
with a warm, moist temperature. In less than a month a 
good supply of tender young stems will be ready. Crowns 
may also be placed under greenhouse stagings with mats in 
front to keep them dark. Cellars are useful for a like purpose ; 
in fact, all sorts of warm places can be employed to bring 
on Rhubarb early in the year. When these lifted crowns are 
exhausted, it is advisable to throw them away. In forcing 
Rhubarb the aim should be to get it fit for use as quickly 
as possible by maintaining a moist heat, and not allowing 
the roots to suffer for want of water. The produce will then 
be very tender and far superior in flavour to any Rhubarb 
grown in the open air. 

The outdoor cultivation of Rhubarb is very simple, and 
as this plant is not fastidious as to soil or situation, it may 
be grown in partial shade or full sun, and on heavy clay or 
almost pure sand. The best results, however, are always 
obtained by growing the plants in full sun with a deep and 
rich root-run. The position is of some importance, as Rhubarb 
is very untidy when the foliage begins to die down, so that 
it should not be grown where it might prove an eyesore. 

In preparing the site, draining ought to be done if very 
wet and water-logged, and the ground trenched quite 3ft. 
deep, with a liberal application of fresh manure worked in 
from the bottom of the trench to the top. If this is done 
during the winter, planting may be done at any time when 
soil and weather permit in February, inserting the crowns or 
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stools in rows sft. apart and 4ft. apart in the rows. This may 
seem a good deal of space for each plant, but it will be none 
too much later on. Immediately after planting, a mulch of 
strawy manure should be spread over all the ground. This 
will keep the soil moist and more favourable for root action. 
Any flower-stems that appear should be promptly removed, 
as they weaken the plants, and in dry weather water should 
be freely supplied to newly put in plants. After the first year 
they will need no attention beyond an annual mulch of manure 
early in March, and allowing no flower stems to grow. 

Rhubarb is easily raised from seed sown in March in the 
open in fine, rich soil, but we do not recommend this plan, 
as the progeny does not come true to name. It is better to 
increase the stock by means of division, every small crown 
quickly making a large plant if put in good soil. 

Varieties. — Dawe's Champion is one of the best; it is a new 
variety, of fine colour, size, and general excellence, and one 
of the best for forcing, as well as outside. Other good varieties 
are Hawke's Champagne, Linnaeus, and Victoria. 

Manures. — ^Plenty of farmyard manure in a liquid or a solid 
form is the most suitable stimulant for this vegetable. 

SAGE. (Salvia officinalis.) 

An easily grown and very useful herb. Seed may be sown 
early in April on fine soil, and the seedlings transplanted into 
rows 2ft. apart each way ; or cuttings may be put in about 
the end of August, using a sharp sandy compost, in a shady 
position. The cuttings will be nicely rooted by the following 
spring, and be ready for transferring to their permanent 
quarters. The plants will continue in good health for years 
if cut back a little annually. For winter use the shoots should 
be hung up in a dry shed till quite dead, and then stored 
away ; but, as a rule, all the Sage required can be cut from 
the plants at any time of the year. 

SALSAFY. {Tragopogon porrif alius.) 

This is the much-esteemed Vegetable Oyster so largely used 
as a winter vegetable. As the roots are the parts used, it is 
essential that there be no manure near the surface. Early in 
April drills should be drawn ift. apart, and the seed thinly 
sown and all raked over evenly. When the young plants are 
large enough, they should be thinned to about 4in. apart in the 
rows, and afterwards kept free from weeds by Dutch hoeing. 

Storing. — As a rule, the roots are dug from the open ground 
as required through the winter, but in places where frost is 
severe they may be lifted and stored in the same manner as 
Beet, but are never so good in flavour as those lifted straight 
from the ground. 
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Varieties. — The Common Salsafy is the hardiest and most 
universally grown. On light, warm soil Sandwich Island 
Mammoth is excellent, and larger than the common. 

SCORZONERA. (Scorzonera hisfanica.) 

This requires exactly the same culture as Salsafy. 

SEAKALE. (Crambe maritima.) 

A highly appreciated vegetable if well grown, and tender. 
Unfortunately, the crop is often so badly treated, especially 
in small gardens, that it eventually is given up as not worth 
growing. To produce large, strong crowns that will give 
good " heads " when forced, the situation should not be under 
trees or shaded in any way, but perfectly open, and the soil 
should be rich and deeply trenched. In the autumn or early 
winter the ground intended for the crop should be trenched 
aft. to 3ft. deep and heavily manured, leaving the surface as 
rough as possible for the action of the weather. The most 
vigorous plants are obtained from seed. As early in the year 
as the soil will work freely without sticking to the boots or 
tools, the beds may be levelled by lightly forking, and then 
raking the surface and drawing drills i8in. apart. The seed 
should be sown very thinly, and the soil afterwards raked 
over. As soon as the seedlings are large enough to handle, 
they should be thinned out to i8in. apart in the rows, and if 
those not wanted in the rows are carefully lifted, they may 
all be planted again i8in. apart each way, watering at once 
to settle the soil about the roots. In two years the " crowns " 
will be ready for forcing. 

Another and commoner method is to raise plants from 
cuttings. These consist of pieces of the roots from 4in. to 
6in. long obtained from the side roots taken off the main 
root. They are about the thickness of a lead-pencil, and 
are put in drills about 6in. deep, and at a distance of 2in. 
apart, a little sharp sand being put on the cuttings. The 
soil is then filled in and pressed firmly. Practically all the 
cuttings will root if put in about January or even later, 
but the early ones make the best plants. Early in April the 
cuttings will have commenced to grow ; they should then be 
carefully lifted, and all growths except one rubbed off, replant- 
ing them i8in. apart in prepared beds. If all the growths were 
left, the crowns would be small, as also would the heads. 
During summer the plants should be frequently hoed, 
and if the weather is dry a good soaking of water will be 
beneficial ; or if diluted liquid manure is obtainable so much 
the better. If these directions are carried out, in two years 
splendid crowns for forcing will be obtained. 

Forcing. — Unless forced and the growth blanched, this 
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vegetable would be of no value. The methods of forcing are 
so numerous that even the smallest grower may have Seakale 
with very little trouble. Any time after the foliage has died 
down the roots will be ready to lift for forcing. The plants 
must be carefully lifted, and all the large side roots cut off, 
leaving the main root as long as possible — loin. to i2in. being 
the usual length. These roots may be plunged up to the crown 
in any fairly good soil, and put in heat at any time from the 
beginning of November onwards. A mushroom-house is one 
of the best places, as the darkness and moist heat suit admir- 
ably, the growth being beautifully white and tender. The 
roots may be plunged in soil on the floor, or put in large boxes ; 
but in all cases sin. or 4in. apart should be allowed, and only 
a comparatively small number should be put in at once, as suc- 
cessional crowns ought to be put in every fortnight to keep a 
constant supply. After cutting, the roots should be thrown 
away, as they would be of little use for forcing again. If no 
mushroom-house is available, the crowns might be placed in 
boxes of soil, and put under greenhouse stages, with an in- 
verted box put over the top to exclude light ; or very large pots 
may be used, inverting pots of the same size over those con- 
taining the crowns. Darkness is essential, as is plenty of 
water at the roots. Cellars or other warm structures are all 
suitable for forcing Seakale in pots or boxes. 

Outdoor forcing may be carried out by placing Seakale 
pots — i.e., pots broad at the base, with a movable lid at the top 
— over the crowns, filling up the space between the ferment- 
ing material higher than the tops, after the manner described 
for forcing Rhubarb outside. For the amateur who possesses 
none of these conveniences it is a simple matter to cover the 
crowns with 6in. or Sin. of clean leaves, such as oak or beech, 
and place pots or boxes over to exclude light, and keep the 
leaves from blowing away. Such produce is late, but the quality 
is excellent. One advantage of this outdoor forcing is that it. 
is not necessary to destroy the roots. After removing the fer- 
menting material, or leaves, and gradually exposing, it will 
be found that after the crowns have been cut for use the 
roots will send up three or four growths from each ; all except 
one should be rubbed off. In two years, these same plants 
will be ready to force again. 

Varieties. — Beddatd's Improved, a variety of compact 
growth, strong constitution, and excellent flavour; Solid Ivory, 
a pure white variety of great excellence; and Purple, the 
variety in general use. 

Manure. — In addition to farmyard manure, 40Z. agricultural 
salt to the square yard, in March, is most beneficial. 

SEAKALE BEET. See Beet. 
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SHALLOT. {Allium ascalonicum.) 

In places where Onions are difficult to grow the Shallot is 
often relied upon to give the necessary supply. Moreover, the 
bulbs of the latter are now so large in many varieties, that they 
can very well take the place of Onions. Any gooa ordinary 
garden soil will grow the Shallot. At the same time it is 
advisable to treat the crop properly, and prepare a good root- 
ing medium for it. The soil should be dug at least ift. deep 
in the winter, incorporating some good, well-rotted manure, 
and leaving the surface soil as rough as possible. Early in 
February, and as soon as the soil is in a nice friable state, a 
light dressing of soot should be spread over all the ground, 
which should then be levelled and broken up. Lines ift. apart 
should be drawn, and the Shallots planted Sin. apart. Single 
bulbs should be put in, burying them by pressing them into 
the soil until only the point is above the surface. Needless to 
state the position should be fully exposed to all the sun possible. 
The plan of making raised beds is quite unnecessary. The after 
treatment consists in keeping down weeds, and frequently hoe- 
ing between the rows. If very large bulbs are required, it is 
only a matter of feeding, but the best Shallots are those of a 
small size, that can be used for pickling or any other purpose. 

Storing. — In early autumn, when the foliage has died down, 
the Shallots ought to be lifted, the soil shaken from the roots, 
and left on the ground till quite dry. They may be then taken 
into any dry loft or shed where frost does not penetrate, and 
laid out thinly, so that the air can play on them, thus prevent- 
ing any decay. 

Varieties. — The Common, or True Shallot, is still the best 
for general use, and is quite distinct, being small, pointed, with 
a greenish base, and often produces ten to twelve bulbs to a 
clump; it is also one of the best keepers. The Russian Shallot, 
known by several names, is large, brownish-red in colour, and 
bears four to seven bulbs in a clump. The Jersey Shallot is a 
medium-sized, roundish bulb, varying in shape ; it is of a mauve 
colour, and bears six to nine bulbs in a clump. We really 
question if either this or the Russian is a true Shallot at all. 

Manures. — ^The Shallot appreciates a little quick-acting 
manure, such as diluted liquid manure, or loz. sulphate of 
ammonia to the square yard. When about 6in. of foliage has 
been made, a reliable guano, at the rate of loz. to the yard, 
while growing freely, is acceptable, but should not fall on the 
foliage, and a light dressing of soot is always liked. 

SORREL. {Rumex acetosa.) 

A little used vegetable. Any deep soil will grow it; and 
as the plants stand several years after sowing, it is advisable 
to dig the ground rather deeply, working in a moderate amount 
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of manure. The seed may be sown very thinly any time in 
March, thinning- out the seedlings later to Sin. or gin. apart in 
the rows. In June the foliage will be ready, and if only the 
large leaves are picked, it will be less trouble to cook, and the 
plants will yield a much greater supply. When the rows 
appear to be wearing out — say, in about four years — sow again. 
Varieties. — ^There are several species of Sorrel, but the 
Common Broad-leaved is the best for general cultivation. 

SPINACH. {Spinacia oleracea.) 

This popular vegetable is extensively grown in private 
gardens, and for market. The soil for it should be rich, 
porous, and of moderate depth, and one can scarcely have 
Spinach too early. It is an excellent plan to prepare a piece 
of ground in the warm border during the winter, and early 
in February to spread some burnt garden refuse and a little 
soot over it, afterwards levelling with a rake and drawing drills 
I ft. apart. In the drills thus made the seed should be thinly 
sown. Some cultivators do not thin the seedlings, but it is 
more profitable to thin out the plants to about 4in. apart in the 
rows. In about a fortnight, or so, another sowing should be 
made, still on a warm borderj or sheltered position, and after 
that a row should be sown between each two rows of peas. If 
sown at the same time as the Peas, the Spinach will be ready 
for use, and cleared away before the peas are fit to pick. 
Spinach can also be sown between the rows of Runner Beans. 
Not only does this plan economise space, but the shade is a 
distinct help to it, as it keeps the plants cooler, and they do 
not rush to seed so rapidly as if sown in full sun. From March 
to June we prefer to sow Spinach in such positions, but after 
June comes in it is almost impossible to prevent the plants 
from "bolting," and it is not worth while sowing again till 
August. Again, as Spinach so quickly runs to seed in warm 
weather, it is inadvisable to sow much at onoe ; a small quantity 
once a fortnight is far better. In dry weather plenty of water 
is necessary. In picking, the large leaves ought first to be 
utilised, and on no account should the whole plant be cut off. 
When the foliage is small and the plants run to seed, they 
should be promptly pulled up, as they are of no further value, 
and if left, only exhaust the soil. 

Winter Spinach requires exactly the same method of culti- 
vation as the Spring and Summer varieties, except that the 
situation should be dry, i.e., not waterlogged, and fully exposed 
to all the sun and light possible. About the middle of August 
will be early enough for the first sowing, following some ex- 
hausted crop, such as early Potatoes, or early Peas, thus never 
allowing the land to be idle. Early in September another sowing 
can be made ; this will usually keep up the supply through the 
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winter, and as the Winter Spinach does not run to seed till 
Spring- larger breadths should be sown. Even in winter an 
occasional Dutch hoeing between the rows will be very bene- 
ficial. In the Spring, when the plants begin to bolt, clear them 
away, or dig them in deeply for green manuring. 

Varieties. — ^There are two types of the ordinary Spinach — the 
Round-Seeded and the Prickly-Seeded. The former is sown 
for spring and summer use, and the latter for autumn and 
winter. Improved Viroflay, a very fine variety of the Round- 
Seeded type, and strong vigorous habit, producing very large 
foliage in profusion under good culture. Victoria Improved 
Round, an excellent variety for spring, summer, or early 
winter use, having very broad thick foliage, and stands heat 
and droughit much better than the ordinary Spinach. Long 
Standing Prickly, by far the best variety for sowing in 
August and September for winter use, as no amount of frost 
seems to injure it, and is of robust habit, keeping longer in 
use than any other variety, and producing plenty of large 
leaves of good flavour. 

Manure. — A very light application of nitrate of soda at the 
rate of loz. to the square yard, immediately after the plants 
are thinned out in the rows, is excellent, but none should fall 
on the foliage. 

Pests. — As a rule wireworm is the only enemy attacking 
Spinach. Soot or lime worked into the soil before sowing is a 
good preventative. 

New Zealand Spinach. {Tetragonia expansa.) 
A most valuable substitute for ordinary Spinach on hot dry 
soils, where it is almost impossible to get the latter in summer. 
A rich deep soil and a sunny position are essential. The seed 
should be sown very thinly at the end of April or early in May 
where it is to stand, thinnmg out the plants to about 3ft. apart 
each way, as the habit is very spreading. In dry weather 
copious supplies of water or liquid manure will considerably 
increase the size of the leaves. The leaves should be picked 
and cooked after the manner of ordinary Spinach. A score or 
so of plants will produce a capital supply in the hottest weather, 
the quality and flavour being eqiial to that of the best Spinach. 
As this plant is an annual, it is necessary to sow every year. 
So far as we know there is only one variety of this. In cold 
disitricts, it is advisable to sow the seed in gentle heat, and 
plant out in the open early in May. 

SPINACH BEET. {Beta Cicla.) See Beet. 

TOMATO. {Lycopersicum escukntum.) 

So important is this vegetable that every one possessing a 
garden contrives to have some plants, and goes to some trouble 
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to succeed. First, as to outdoor plants. The amateur possess- 
ing no glass will find it best to purchase plants in May, and 
plant them out at once, but supposing glass is available, seed 
should be sown thinly in a pot or pan of porous soil in February 
or early in March, in gentle heat, covering the seeds very 
lightly, and putting a piece of glass over the top of the pot or 
pan, to prevent evaporation. In a day or two the seeds will 
germinate, and the glass should then be removed from the pot, 
placing the latter in the lightest position in the greenhouse. 
When the seedlings have made their first rough leaf, they 
should be potted singly into small pots of fairly good soil, and. 
placed near the glass, to keep them dwarf and sturdy, taking 
care that they have all the water they require. When the pots 
are full of roots, the plants should be transferred to pots of a 
larger size, still keeping them near the light. No liquid 
manure should be given the plants ; on .the contrary they should 
be starved; this will cause them to develop flower buds, and 
fruit will be set. After gradually hardening off the plants, they 
may be put out against warm livralls, fences, or even in rows 
across the garden. The object of starving the plants is to 
cause them to fruit early; if fed and grown on vigorously 
while in a small state they would produce an abundance of 
wood and foliage and little if any fruit, but having set one 
or two fruits before being planted out these act as a check, and 
plenty of flower and fruit are the result. 

About 2ft. apart is a suitable distance for plants either 
against walls or in the open ground. Two stems to each 
plant are ample, and all side shoots should be rubbed out as 
soon as detected, thus concentrating the energy of the plant. 
Each stem ought to be securely fastened to a strong stake, and 
the plants should be gone over every week to see that the grow- 
ing points are properly supported. About the middle of August 
the points of the shoots should be taken out, and no more 
growth permitted; this assists the fruit to swell and ripen be- 
fore bad weather sets in. Any fruit that does not ripen may 
be used for making Tomato Chutney, or the stems and their 
fruit may be cut off before frost comes, and hung up in a 
light place to ripen. Such fruit, though not ripe enough for 
salads, will be useful for cooking. As regards the soil for out- 
door Tomatoes, it is a mistake to have it too rich, as it tends 
to promote rank growth. A poorer soil is preferable, as it is 
quite easy to feed the plants when fruiting freely. 

Plants grown under glass require similar treatment to that 
recommended for outdoor ones, except that for early crops the 
seed should be sown in January. The same process of starving 
should be adopted till the first truss of fruit is set, then the 
plants ought to be transferred into larger sized pots, using a 
compost of half good fibrous loam and one half dry well 
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decayed manure, ramming the compost quite hard, and taking 
care that it is neither wet nor sticky, but fairly dry. Firm 
potting is conducive to a short-jointed fruitful growth, whereas 
loose potting has the contrary effect. If the plants can be 
trained up wires against the roof of the greenhouse, then 
we should prefer a small bed of soil, or boxes about ift. wide, 
and ift. deep, and as long as they can be got, say about 3ft., 
putting one plant to a foot, and training one stem only to a 
plant. In the case of beds or boxes a compost of three parts 
loam and one part manure is best, as the root-run is greater 
than in pots. The training' is the same as advised for outdoor 
Tomatoes, and all side shoots should be rubbed off. A tem- 
perature of ssdeg. Fahr. and upwards, with sun heat, suits the 
plants admirably, with a free circulation of air on all favour- 
able opportunities. 

Varieties. — Amongst the very numerous varieties of Tomatoes, 
there are a few that stand out as exceptionally good. Carter's 
Sunrise is one of the greatest croppers and freest setters in 
cultivation, bearing long bunches of medium-sized, handsome 
fruits of first-rate flavour, even size, and bright scarlet colour. 
The variety is equally valuable for inside or out- 
side culture. Ailsa Craig, a variety tliat quickly made itself 
popular by reason of its great bearing-form quality. The fruit 
is of moderate size, scarlet, and borne in long bunches ; very 
good for inside or outside. Balch's Ayrshire, another splendid 
variety, very heavy cropper, with medium to large handsome 
scarlet fruits, that are not liable to cracking of the skin. 
Holmes' Supreme, an abundant bearing variety, with hand- 
some scarlet fruit of fine flavour, and suitable for inside or out- 
side culture. Crolden Jubilee, a free-bearing, handsome, 
large yellow variety of great excellence. Golden Nugget, 
a small handsome yellow variety, most suitable for dessert 
purposes, and a wonderful free bearer under glass. Currant 
Tomato is a very decorative kind, bearing clusters of 
fruit the size and brilliancy of large Red Currants. Under good 
treatment the clusters are a foot or more long, with thirty or 
forty fruits to a cluster. Besides being ornamental, the fruits 
are good for dessert. Oherry Ripe, Gtolden Drop, and Bobbie's 
Garland, are all beautiful decorative varieties, and useful for 
dessert. 

Manures. — Probably no vegetable requires more judicious 
feeding than the Tomato, and no plant is more benefited by 
a change of food. As already mentioned, feeding in any form 
is not advisable till the first fruit is set, then weak liquid 
manure may be given every week, and in addition, loz. nitrate 
of soda, and 20z. superphosphate to the square yard, mixed 
together, may be applied once a month. Once a month, too, 
lOz. sulphate of potash, and 20Z. kainit mixed together, and at 
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the same rate per square yard of border may be given. 
This is suitable for inside or outside. It should be understood 
that none of these manures ought tO' be applied when the soil 
is very dry and the plants are flagging, or more harm than good 
will follow, as it will induce oracldng of the fruit. If the soil 
is at all dry, give a soaking of clear water first, then follow 
with the manure, and water it in. 

Pests. — These seem to be on the increase annually. The 
worst are the Potato Disease, Black Spot {Macrosporium 
Tomato) and the Sleeping Disease {Fusarium lycopersicce) 
amongst fungi. 

It has been proved that none of these pests are carried 
through from one crop to another by means of the seed, but 
that they come from outside sources to the plants, and 
may be induced by faulty ventilation, improper feeding, and 
by putting plants in structures that had infested plants in before. 
The two first-named causes can be remedied by the 
grower easily enough, but in the latter case the house should 
be thoroughly cleaned, all surface soil removed, and fresh com- 
post used, and if any signs of the fungus appear, paint the 
hotwater pipes with sulphur mixed with skim-milk to the 
consistency of paste, making them hot in the evening, and 
closing the house. This should be done for several nights in 
succession, this will usually stop the attack, and will also kill 
the White Fly that attacks the Tomato so badly sometimes. 

TURNIP. {Brassica Napus.) 

A good rich soil is essential for this vegetable, and the ground 
should either have been well manured for a previous crop, such 
as Potatoes or Peas, or if poor, some manure should be forked 
in before sowing, while if a dressing of burnt garden refuse or 
soot can be worked in at the same time, all the better. Turnips 
should never follow any of the Brassica. A sunny open position 
is desirable, and in the South a small sowing may be made on 
a warm border at the end of March, making the drills ift. 
apart, and very shaHow, so that the seed is not buried too deep 
to germinate. Thin sowing is also advisable, as the plants 
should be thinned out to Sin. apart in the rows. About the 
middle of April another sowing may be made. And if a sow- 
ing be made every six weeks or so up to the middle of Sep- 
tember, not only will a constant succession of tender Turnips 
be obtained, but also a quarter to stand the winter outside 
that will be extremely useful for the cutting of the tops early 
in the year as a vegetable. 

If very early Turnips are required, the seed should be sown 
broadcast in a cold frame early in February, thinning the plants 
out to 6in. apart. 

Storing. — If " clamped " in the same way as Potatoes, or 

F2 
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stored in dry sand in a shed or cellar, they will keep plump and 
sound. 

Varieties. — Jersey Navet in shape resembles a large white 
thick Radish, and is the best for sowing in a frame, or on 
an early border, as it is ready for use quickly, and possesses a 
particularly fii.e, delicate flavour; it is very largely grown in 
France. Extra Early Milan is a very flat variety, the lower part 
of the bulb is white, and the upper part is red. It is a very 
early variety, but only a small quantity should be sown, as the 
bulb soon spoils after attainin^p full size. Selected Model White, 
a splendid variety for sowi'ng in April and May. It is of beauti- 
ful form, pure white in colour, comes into use quickly, and 
stands well without becoming hot in flavour. Debbie's 
Selected Golden Ball is identical in form with Selected 
Model White, and is one of the best summer varieties ; it is 
of exceedingly good quality, and one of the best for sowing in 
May or June. Selected Red Globe, a remarkably vigorous 
variety of excellent quality for sowing in June and July, but 
as it makes more foliage than many others, it should be sown 
in drills i5in. apart, and thinned to ift. apart in the rows. 
Laing's Swede, a selection of the ordinary Swede Turnip, but 
more refined, and of first-rate flavour; it should be sown in 
May. This and the last named are two good varieties for 
storing. Chirk Castle Black Stone, a particularly hardy 
variety for August and September sowing. The skin is black, 
and the flesh white; it is of good flavour, stands the winter 
well, and gives a profusion of tender tops in the spring. 

Manures. — A dressing of 20z. superphosphate and 20z. kainit 
per square yard, worked into the soil before sowing, seems to 
suit this vegetable admirably. On hot sandy or gravelly soils, a 
mulch between the rows of short manure is very beneficial, and 
also an application of loz. sulphate of ammonia to the square 
yard put on when the bulbs are the size of walnuts. 

Pests. — The Turnip Fly (Phyllotretra nemorum) is the worst 
enemy of this root. To prevent this doing any serious damage, 
it is a good plan to thin the plants early to the distances apart 
already named, and to spray the remainder with 20z. carbolic 
soft soap, dissolved in igall. of water. Another plan is to dust 
the foliage with soot early in the morning while damp with 
dew. This causes the dust to stick, and drives the " Fly " 
(really a beetle) away. Mildew is sometimes troublesome, but 
rarely before the bulbs of the Turnip are of good size, and 
a spraying with |oz. sulphide of potassium dissolved in igall. 
of water will check the mildew. 

VEGETABLE MARROW. {Cucurbita Pepo ovifera.) 

The culture of this is much the same as that for the Gourd, 
except that this vegetable does not require such a great root run. 
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As a rule a good barrow-load of manure, covered with 6in. or 
Sin. of soil is sufficient for each plant, but the surrounding 
ground should also be dug and manured, so that the roots may 
pass beyond the heap if they wish to do so. In dry weather 
an occasional thorough saturating of the soil with diluted 
liquid manure is highly beneficial. The shoots are best allowed 
to spread at will, nothing being gained by stopping the points, 
but a great deal is gained by cutting the Marrows while small. 
Not only are they better in quality, but it relieves the strain on 
the plants, which produce a much greater crop than when the 
fruits are not cut till they have attained nearly full size. 

Varieties. — There are many varieties, but only a few of such 
all-round excellence as to be worthy of general cultivation. Of 
these the following are suitable for any garden : Sutton's Vege- 
table Marrow, a remarkably prolific variety with fruits rather 
below medium size, fruiting early, and of excellent flavour. 
Pen-y-byd — the fruits of this are almost round, of a 
cream colour, and borne in great abundance. Moore's 
Cream is still a universal favourite, being very prolific, of 
medium size, handsome, and fine quality. Long Cream, a 
marrow of rather large size, and of good flavour, but not so 
prolific as those named above. Improved Custard Marrow. 
The flavour of this is excellent, and the fruits are of ornamental 
shape, but it is not so profitable as most of the Marrows. 

Pests. — Mildew is the worst pest, and is induced usually by 
cold nights, or changeable weather ; drought at the root is also 
a condition favourable to its appearance. Immediately it is dis- 
covered the plants should be sprayed with 5OZ. sulphide of 
potassium in igall. of water. 

VEGETABLE OYSTER, (i-^e Salsafy.) 



II.-MONTHLY CALENDAR OF OPERATIONS. 



January. 



In the early part of this month the careful gardener should 
consider what vegetables and salads he intends growing during 
the coming year. Having decided this point, he should go 
through his seed list, select the varieties best suited to his par- 
ticular . purpose, and place his order for the seeds with a 
thoroughly reliable firm as early in the month as possible. A 
judicious selection of the best vegetables and salads is most 
important, because if this be not a good one no amount of 
labour and skill will produce the finest results. 

The vacant ground not already dug or trenched should be 
tackled at once if the weather is suitable, bearing in mind that 
snow should never be dug in, nor should the soil be too wet 
and sloppy. Ground dug or trenched under such conditions 
will be heavy and difficult to work all through the year. During 
frosty weather wheel manure on the ground, and undertake all 
similar operations while such weather continues, as it is better 
for the land, and the operations themselves are much easier 
than when the ground is soft. A period of frosty weather is 
also suitable for getting together litter or manure for hot- 
beds, which should be made up this month for early crops, and 
for bringing on seeds, etc. Hot-beds should also be made in 
heated brick frames for Asparagus, Seakale, etc., as well as 
for Potatoes and French Beans ; and Radishes may be sown 
amongst the last named, as these will be all over before the 
Potatoes need all the space. A few pans of Leeks, Brussels 
Sprouts, Onions, Cauliflower, Cabbage, Tomatoes, and Lettuce 
should be sown, and put in frames on the hot-beds. Germina- 
tion will quickly take place, and early plants be obtained for 
planting out on warm borders. On early borders, when the 
soil is in a nice pliable state, sow Broad Beans and Dwarf 
Peas. Mint may be taken up carefully from beds and planted 
in pots or boxes for forcing. And in bad weather look over all 
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roots and tubers stored away, removing any that are decaying-, 
as they contaminate the others. 



February. 

No hard and fast rule can be laid down as to when various 
crops should be sown and planted, as each grower must be 
guided by the district in which he lives, its earliness or late- 
ness, and other circumstances ; but this month should be a 
busy one in every vegetable garden. Weather and soil per- 
mitting Onions, Broad Beans, Early Peas, Parsnips, and Leeks 
should be sown ; but if the soil is not in a nice workable condi- 
tion, it is better to wait till March before sowing. Nothing is 
gained, and a great deal may be lost, by sowing seeds when the' 
soil is sticky. Shallots should be planted this month, and 
autumn-sown Onions transplanted, and on warm borders seeds 
of Radish, Lettuce, Spinach, Short-horn Carrots, and in boxes 
early Celery, Cauliflower, Brussels Sprouts, Mustard and Cress, 
Tomatoes, and in pots Cucumbers, as well as such vegetables 
as Aubergines, or Egg Plants; while a further sowing of 
Dwarf French Beans should be made in pots for a succession. 
If very early Vegetable Marrows are required, seeds of these 
should also be sown. Any seedlings raised from last month's 
sowing ought to be pricked out in boxes or in frames, and more 
hot-beds may be made for keeping up a supply of Radishes, 
Carrots, Potatoes, Asparagus, French Beans, and further, 
batches of Seakale, Rhubanb, and plants for salad put in for 
forcing. Hot-beds should also be made up this month for 
Cucumbers and Melons. 

When such crops as Celery are exhausted, the quarters they 
occupied should be levelled and dug, leaving the ground as 
rough as possible, so that it may be sweetened and pulverised 
by the weather ; in fact, as any ground becomes vacant, digging 
should follow as quickly as possible. Now is a good time to 
order Pea and Bean sticks for the year, as they are much more 
durable than if cut later. 



March. 

This is a very busy month in the garden, as so many crops 
should be sown or planted. Onions should be got in if not 
sown last month, and Pickling Onions should be sown at 
the end of the month. More Cucumber, Melon, and 
Vegetable Marrow, and also Gourd seed should be got in. 
The main crop of Carrots ought to be sown, and such things 
as Cabbage, Caulifllower, Broccoli, Early Savoy, Lettuce, out- 
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door Tomatoes, Herbs, Parsley, and at the end of the month 
Turnip-rooted Beet, should be sown on a warm border to give 
early supplies. Further supplies of Peas and Broad Beans 
should also be put in, and both early, mid-season, and late 
Potatoes should be planted this month, except in very cold 
exposed positions. There will be a good deal of pricking out 
of seedlings from seed sown the previous month, and it is 
imperative that this be done before they become drawn and 
weak. Peas just coming through the ground will be helped 
a great deal by a little ridge of soil being drawn up on each 
side of them, but not over them. A few twiggy shoots will not 
only break the cold winds, but support the plants. Even very 
dwarf Peas are benefited by these slight aids, as the tendrils of 
the plants cling to the sticks, and are thus supported. Aspara- 
gus beds should be cleaned and put in order for the season. 
Seakale may be planted or seeds sown, and ground that has 
been occupied by Broccoli, Kale, Turnips, Celery, or other 
crops, such as Winter Spinach, ought to be deeply dug, and, if 
necessary, well manured and made ready for Peas, Potatoes, 
and crops of a dissimilar character to the previous one. Litter 
should be removed from Rhubarb or Seakale that has been 
forced on the ground in the open, and a mulch of short manure 
forked into the gpround. The aim should be to have no un- 
occupied space. Immediately therefore a crop is exhausted, 
clear it away, and put in another; never permit the ground 
to be idle. 



ApriF. 

Ground that has been occupied by Broccoli, Kale, or winter 
Turnips, should be cleared, and liberally manured, as it will 
be impoverished after such crops. Celery trenches may be 
made on such ground ; or Peas may be sown in shallow 
manured trenches, and about the middle of the month it will 
be time to sow French Beans and Scarlet Runners, putting 
the first sowings in the warmest position, Lx)ngpod Beans can 
still be sown in the coolest part of the garden, and more Peas 
should be got in to keep up a succession. The same applies to 
Lettuce, Radish, Spinach, Turnips, and late Celery. The 
earliest sown Celery will soon be ready for planting out, and 
the trenches are best if prepared sometime beforehand. Lettuce 
should be planted on the ridges between the trenches. This 
crop likes such a position, and is always cleared away before 
the Celery needs earthing up. Any crops sown in boxes or 
frames should now be carefully pricked out in warm early 
borders, and protected from cold winds or frost by a light 
cover of Broom or Fir branches. Late Savoy, late Broccoli, 
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Cabbage, the main crop of Beet, Asparagus, Seakale, Herbs, 
more Cauliflower, &c., ought to be got in, and any unoccupied 
ground not needed for other crops, should be planted with 
late Potatoes. Early Peas will need staking, and if the soil 
is light, mulch after staking with strawy manure, and continue 
to sow Spinach between the rows of Peas and Runner Beans, 
at the same, time as the latter are sown. Asparagus may still 
be planted any time this month, and is all the better for the 
crowns having 2in. or 3in. of growth. Take care that the 
roots are kept continuously moist from the time they are lifted 
till replanted, giving a good watering afterwards. Keep the 
Dutch Hoe going on all favourable occasions when the 
weather is dry. 



May. 

Soil should be drawn up to Potatoes where the haulm is 
throug'h the soil, to protect them from frost, and all tender 
crops like French Beans, Scarlet Runners, Vegetable Marrows, 
&c., should be sheltered by Fir branches or similar material 
on cold nights, as May is a treacherous month, and unless 
guarded the early sowings of the vegetables named may all 
be ruined. Asparagus beds should be looked over daily, and 
any " grass " large enougli for use should be cut. It will 
also be a good plan to feed the beds with diluted liquid manure. 
More Peas, and also more French Beans and Scarlet Runner 
Beans, ought to be sown to afford a succession, while a further 
supply of Radishes, Lettuce, late Broccoli, Turnips, Spinach, 
and Cabbage, for autumn use may be sown. Ground should 
be got ready for planting outdoor Tomatoes at the end of the 
month, not making the soil very rich, otherwise rampant 
growth will result, and little or no fruit be produced. When 
the first fruits of the Tomatoes are set, then will be the time 
to feed. On the other hand, the ground can scarcely be too 
rich for Vegetable Marrows or Gourds, which should be planted 
out at the end of the month. Trenches should be made for 
the main crop of Celery, and the plants put in when large 
enough. Leeks also may be planted in trenches, exactly the 
same as for Celery. Thinning out of growing crops, such as 
Carrots, Onions, Beet, Parsnips, Parsley, ought to be taken 
in hand immediately the plants are large enough to handle, 
choosing for the work a period just after rain, thus inflicting 
little or no injury on the plants left in the rows. Give liquid 
manure or chemical manure to growing crops after rain, not 
when the soil is dry, as this frequently does harm. Keep the 
Dutch hoe at work to destroy weeds, and replant all ground 
as it becomes vacant 
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June. 

Vegetable Marrows, Ridge or Gherkin Cucumbers, Gourds, 
and Tomatoes not planted last month, should be got out as 
early as possible this month, or they will be too late to do any 
good. The latest batch of Celery ought to be planted out, and 
Lettuce sown very thinly on the ridges, thinning out the 
seedlings when large enough, but not transplanting. Plants 
so treated are not likely to bolt like those transplanted do when 
sown in hot weather. Late Cauliflower, early Broccoli, Kale, 
and the latest Brussels Sprouts should be planted, selecting 
showery weather if possible for the operation. If slugs are 
troublesome, strew a little soot or slaked lime round the newly 
put out plants. See that Tomatoes are securely staked, and 
all side shoots removed. Potatoes ought to be finally earthed 
up, and as early Potatoes, Peas, or other crops become 
exhausted, clear them away, and replace at once with those 
crops required to stand the winter. 

Where young Onions are appreciated as salading, and young 
Carrots are also wanted, a sowing of each should be made. 
The last sowing of Peas ought to be made about the middle 
of the month. Further French Beans may be sown towards 
the end of the month, to provide late supplies ; these will be 
found very useful when Peas are getting over. The earliest 
crop of Endive and Chicory will do well if sown towards the 
end of the month. Do not permit any plants to get congested 
and drawn up in the seed beds. Keep them planted out as they 
get large enough, and as the ground becomes vacant. Water 
all growing or newly planted stuff if necessary, and conserve 
moisture in the soil by keeping a loose surface by frequent 
hoeings, which also tend to keep down insect enemies and 
give a neat appearance to the garden. 



July. 

During this month many crops will finish yielding, and too 
often they are permitted to be on the ground when all their 
usefulness is over. This is a great mistake, as such impoverish 
the soil, and are a fruitful source of insect and other pests. 
In the case of Peas and Beans the haulm should be burnt 
at once, and any other green crops could be taken to the com- 
post heap and mixed with it for future use in the garden. 
Endive, Winter Spinach, Turnips, Lettuce, and Radish, should 
be sown; and Turnipsand other crops recently sown should be 
thinned out. Continue to plant out late Cabbage, Savoy 
Cabbage, Kale, etc., as ground becomes unoccupied, as they 
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will prove very acxeptable in the early months of the year. See 
to the outdoor Tomatoes every week, as they will need tying 
to the stakes, and side shoots will form in abundance, and the 
sooner these side shoots are removed the better for the crop. 
French Beans and Scarlet Runner BeaiK ought to be carefully 
gone over daily, picking off all pods that are fit for use ; for even 
a few pods getting old and forming seeds will stop further 
production. If seeds are not allowed to form, the plants con- 
tinue bearing indefinitely. Diluted liquid manure, or a dress- 
ing of chemical manure, is extremely valuable now for growing 
crops of all kinds. Shallots will be ready for lifting, and should 
be left to ripen in the sun. Early Potatoes wanted for seed will 
keep sound if lifted and exposed to the sun and air till they are 
green. Herbs cut and dried this month will be serviceable for 
use in the winter. The earliest crop of Celery should be 
thoroughy watered, and then earthed up. 



Aug^ust. 

Onions, Lettuce, Winter Spinach, Cabbage, Carrots for 
drawing young, and Turnips, should all be sown this month, 
earlier or later according to the district. All growths on out- 
door Tomatoes should be stopi>ed after the middle of the month, 
pinching out the point of the leading shoot, and taking out all 
side growths as they appear. Any growth made after this 
would be useless, and by stopping it all the vigour is thrown 
into the fruits. 

Mushroom-beds ought to be made up, and store sheds 
thoroughly cleaned and overhauled, so that they will be in a 
fit state to receive such crops as need storing a little later on. 
Riore Endive ought to be sown, and the se^ sown last month 
will now be ready for transplanting. American Land Cress 
sown now will prove a useful addition to the salad bowl in the 
winter, and as there is plenty of ground becoming vacant daily 
such valuable plants as Endive and similar crops may be largely 
planted. They will be appreciated exceedingly in the winter. 
Copious supplies of water are usually required for growing 
crops this month, and to save labour and keep the soil moist 
nothing equals the frequent stirring of the surface soil with the 
hoe. It is necessary to repeat this advice, as it is applicable 
to all soils and situations, and hoeing is not done to anything 
like the extent it ought to be. Look out for thrips on Peas, and 
mildew on Onions, and take prompt steps to check their 
ravages. The same applies to the Celery fly, which usually 
gets busy this month. See, too, that no weeds run to seed, or 
spoil the tidy appearance of the garden. 
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September. 

Spring-sown Onions will be ready to pull, and after 
thoroughly harvesting be fit for storing. Midsummer Potatoes 
and Turnip-rooted Beet will be ready to lift and store, taliing 
care that the haulm of the former and the leaves of the latter 
are not left lying about, but promptly removed and burnt, thus 
reducing the risk of noxious diseases and pests increasing and 
multiplying. More Endive may be sown on a warm, sheltered 
border early in the month, and the earliest Endive may be put 
in a cellar, mushroom- house, or frame, for blanching. Lettuce 
for winter use should also be put in frames, and not coddled 
at all, leaving the lights off the frames, except on very cold 
nights or when it is very wet. Midseason and late Celery 
will require earthing up, always choosing a nice dry day for the 
work, as the Celery will keep much better than if earthed up 
in the wet. Leeks may likewise be earthed up, giving a good 
watering the previous day if the weather is dry. 

There will be a good deal of vacant ground coming into use 
this month, and Cabbage, late Turnips for spring greens, 
Onions, and Winter or Prickly Spinach may very well occupy 
this ground. If all is not taken up by these crops, it will be a 
good plan to rake over the vacant land, merely scratching the 
surface, and sow agricultural Mustard seed very thickly. This 
will be up directly, and by the middle of October, or earlier, 
will be a foot high ; it should then be dug in. It makes a 
capital manure, keeps down weeds, and is very unpleasant to 
insect pests in the soil ; and that it is very beneficial will be 
proved by the crops following it in the following year. 



October. 

Early in the month all Potatoes, Beet, and Carrots ought to be 
taken up and stored in clamps or frost-proof sheds, all the 
exhausted Pea and Bean haulm removed, and the ground 
cleared of wee^ds. Broccoli beginning to form heads ought to 
have the leaves tied up over the heads, or the large outer leaves 
broken and bent over them. This will protect them against 
seven or eight degrees of frost. Clear away the lower decay- 
ing leaves of Brussels Sprouts, Broccoli, and Kales. This 
will be better for the plants, and in a great measure obviate the 
unpleasant smell given off by these vegetables. Cut down 
Asparagus, and clean the beds, burning the tops and weeds 
in case any insect foes are present. Towards the end of the 
month Asparagus, Seakale, and Rhubarb may be lifted for 
forcing inside a warm structure or heated frames. Batches of 
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Endive, Chicory, and Dandelion may be lifted once a fortnight 
onwards for forcing in a mushroom house or other warm place. 
Finish earthing up Celery, and as the earlier crops are lifted 
dig the ground roughly for exposure to the weather. Fill up 
the blanks in the autumn-planted Cabbage, and draw up a 
little earth to these plants. This will keep them steady in the 
soil, and at the same time protect them. Sow Mustard and 
Cress in boxes in heat, as it will be appreciated in a mixed 
salad. Plant out a small batch of L<ettuce on a warm border, 
sprinkling soot over to ward off slugs. These will be useful 
for either lifting and planting in frames later, or to come on 
early in the following year where they stand. 



November. 

The careful gardener, amateur, or professional, will consider 
what portions of the garden will be occupied by the various 
crops during the coming year, and begin this month by making 
his arrangements accordingly, digging or trenching the ground 
required for early crops first. Needless to state frosty weather 
should be selected for wheeling out manure or garden refuse 
on to vacant plots. Not only is the work easier, but the ground 
is not cut up, or made sodden, as is the case when the wheeling 
is done on a wet soil. If there has been any attacks of insects 
or fungi on any other crops, now is a good time to dig in quick- 
lime. All digging or trenching done during the winter months 
should have the surface left as rough as possible. On wet 
days look over Potatoes stored in sheds for any diseased tubers, 
and bring in Celeriac early in the month, keeping it as cool as 
possible. Any Celery not earthed up should be finished without 
delay, and more Endive, Seakale, Asparagus, and Rhubarb 
may be brought in for forcing; make up another mushrooim- 
bed inside. Sow Broad Beans on a warm border. Clear up 
the garden generally, cutting down the tops of Jerusalem 
Artichokes, and lifting the tubers, and protecting Globe Arti- 
chokes from frost with litter or strawy manure. Save all fallen 
leaves, and put them in a sheltered place where the wind will 
not blow them away. They will be most useful for helping to 
make hot-beds, or if not wanted for that, they will give leaf- 
mould later on. 



December. 

Any alterations in the garden should be done this month, as 
they can be completed before the ground is wanted for cropping. 
Wheel out manure or decayed vegetable matter from the refuse 
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heap, and push on with all digging- and trenching. Sow- 
Tomatoes for early wx)rk under glass, also French Beans. 
Sewage tanks may be emptied, and the contents used in the 
trenches when digging the garden. In fact, there should be 
no waste, but everything of any value should be employed to 
enrich the soil. There is no object in sowing any outside crops 
this month, as the soil is so cold and wet that most seeds would 
perish, oi- be so weakened as to be of little value. Continue to 
put in batches of Endive, Seakale, and Asparagus for forcing. 



IT Wllili PAY YOU TO NOTICE! THIS 

You nave all helped pay for them before. 
GOVBRNMBNT GOODS 

passed out of service for other patterns. 

S. D. 

Army Blueliera, all sewn, 'blaok or brown, any size, pair ... ... ... ... 5 6 

Light Waterproot Sheets, 6ft, by Sft. 23. 6d. ; 6ft. by 6ft 5 

Large Dark Grey or Blue Waterproof Cloth Army Overcoats, 78. 6d. ; especially selected 8 6 

Good all-wool Govei-nment Rugs, 6ft. by 6ft. ... ... ... ... ... ... 3 

Strong Waterproof Horses' Lorn Cloths, 46in. by ^in-.Ss.; extra large ... ... 5 

White Rubber Sheets, hrasa eyelet holes, d6in. by 42in. ... ... ... ... 2 

Tery Strong Leather Leggings, per pali* ... ... ... ... 2 6 

Splendid White Blankets, all wool, size 7ft. by 6ft., per pair ... ... 9 

Military Knee Boots, very smart, all sizes, per pair ... ,.. 7 6 

Naval Ditto, very strong, all sizes, per pair ... ... ... ... 6 6 

Blueor Grey Cloth Trousers, per pair, 38. 6d,, 4s. 6d., and ... ... ... 5 6 

Overall Oilskin Leggings, per pair ... ... ... ... . . ... 2 6 

Strongand Warm Woollen Horse Bugs, 4s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and... ... ... ... 6 6 

DrivingReins, 3s.6d. pair; NeokOollara, 63,6d. All Leather. HeadCollars ... 8 

Waterproof Oilskin Coats. 53., 7a. 6d. and ... ... ... ... ... ... 10 6 

Soldiers' E.ed Coats for mat making ... ... ... ... 2 6 

Leather Surcingles, with rollers ... ... ... ... . . ... 3 

Carriage or Door Mats, Real Skin ... ... ... .. ... ... ... 2 6 

New Tailor-made Suits. West End Misfits 17 6 

Lady's New Tailor-made Skirt ... ... ... ... ... ... 4 6, 

Blue Naval Guernseys, 3b. 6d.; Woollen Shirts, 3s. 6d. and 4a. 6d.; Socka, per pair ... 1 1" 

Cavalry Cloaks, lined with red flannel ... ... ... ... ... 15 

lArge Khaki Overcoats ... ... ... ... ... 10 6 

Iteal Naval Serge Indigo Blue, scinches, per yai-d ... ... ,,. 1 2 

Elding Breeches, Best Bedford Cord, 6s. 6d. and ... ... 7 6 

Putties to match, per pair ... ... ... ,.. ... ... ... 2 6 

Carriage Aprons, 4s. 6a. 5s., 6d. and ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 6 6 

IB^ATEBPROOF COVERS, 

same material, and pliable as railway sheets, 12ft. by 9ft„ 15s, ; 15ft. by 9ft., 188. 9d. ; any size, 

atls.Sd. per square yard, with Lashes; superior stout rot-pi'oof Green Canvas, any size, at 
ls.6d. per square yard, with Lashes- 

KEEP TOUR POUIiTRT RUNS VTARM. 

Very strong stout rot-proof Canvas Sheltei-ing, with bi-aas eyelets, 2ft. wide 4d., Sft. 5d., 4ft. 6d. 
per yard run ; samples free. ^ 

Any of the above sent Carriage Paid. Cash returned if not approved of. 

H. J. GASSON, GOVERNMENT CONTRACTOR, RYE. 

L. UPCOTT GII.L a SON* LTD., LONDON a COUNTY PRINTINS WORKS. DRURY LANE, W.C. 
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Air-Gunner, The Complete. 

A sound practical book on homo culture in Rifle Shooting by means of the Air- 
Gun, showing how real training in marksmanship may be obtained in any ordinal? 
igarden without danger or annoyance to others. By R. B. Townshend, of the 
"'Xiegion of Frontiersmen." Illustrated with diagrams and plates. 

In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 
Alpine Plants. 
A useful guide to all the species and varieties worth growing, with lists of 
varieties most suitable for special purposes or special situations, and detailed 
cultural directions. By W. A. Clark, F.R.H.S. 

Second edition, revised ; in cloth gUt, price 3/6, by post 3/10. 

American Dainties. 

and how to prepare tliem. A useful book on the making of tasty Soups, Pies, 
Cakes, Sweets, Ices, &c. By AN American Lady. 

In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 
Angling for Coarse Fish. 
The standard book on the best tackle for, and most successful methods of, fishing 
tor Roach, Perch, Barbel, Chub, Dace, Bream and other Coarse Fish. By John 
BiCKERDYKE. Illustrated throughout. 

Third edition, completely revised ; in paper, price If-, by post 1/2. 

Angeling for Pike. 

The best methods of fishing for Pike or Jack, with full details of the tackle 
required. By John Bickerdyke. Well illustrated. 

New {third) edition ; in paper, price 1/-, by post, 1/2, 

Angling for Game Fish. 

A complete and very practical guide to fishing for Chalk-stream, Moorland, Lake, 
Sea, Thames, and Rainbow Trout ; Grayling ; Char ; and Salmon. By John 
Bickerdyke. Profusely illustrated. 

Third edition, completely revised ; in paper, price 1/6, by post 1/9. 

Angling in Salt Water. 

Tlie best tackle, baits and methods — with both Rods and Hand-lines— for use in 
fishing for Biss, Pollack, Coalfish, Grey Mullet, Mackerel and other Sea-Fish. 
By John Bickerdyke. Well illustrated. 

New {fourth) edition, completely revised ; in paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Angler, The Book of the Ail-Round. 

The above four books bound in one volume, forming a comprehensive guide to all 
kinds of both Fresh and Salt-water Fishing. The most successful work ever 
published on the subject. Should be in the Library 'Of every Fisherman. 
By John Bickerdyke. With additional plates, and an Introduction by 
"Bed Spinner" (William Senior). 

In one vol., in waterproof material, gilt, price 6/-, by post 6/4. 

Angler, The Modern 

A complete and practical handbook on all kinds of Angling, both in Fresh Water 
and in the Sea. By "Otter." With 89 illustrations besides 16 full page plate". 
Third edition ; in cloth gilt, price, 2/6, by post 2/9. 
Angling. See also under "Sea Fishing." 

Antiquities, English. 

Curios of Palaeolithic, Neolithic, Bronze, Iron, Anglo-Saxon and Medissval times; 
describing and explaining those subjects which are chiefly sought by Collectore. 
With a concise "Dictionary of Terms." By GEORGE Clinch, F.G.S. (Author of 
"Old English Churches.") Very well illustrated. 

In cloth gilt, price bib, by post 6/10. 
Aquaria., Freshwater: 
Their construction, arrangement and management, with descriptions of the most 
suitable Water Plants and Live Stock, and how to obtain them. By Ret. G. C. 
Bateman, A.K.C. Profusely illuslrated. 

Second edition ; in cloth gilt, price 3/6, by post 3/10. 

Al/ Books are Net. 
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Autograph Collecting. 

A valuable work on the selection and arrangement of Autographs, the detection of 
Forgeries, &c., Ac, with over 200 facsimile illustrations for study and reference, 
and a oomprehensive Price-List of Autographs. By Henry T. Scott, M.D., 
L.E.C.P., &c j„ jj„j^ ^jj,_ p^^ 5^__ j^y p^j( ^jn 

Baby, How to Feed a 

Explaining briefly and clearly, without technicalities, the correct principles and 
practice of Infant Feeding, both natural and artificial,and the treatment for 
the disorders due to wrong feeding. By a Physician. 

In cloth, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Bee-Keeping, The Book of. 

A very practical, clear and complete manual, especially written for Beginners and 

Amateurs who have but a few Hives. Kept up to date, it has sold in its tens of 

thousands. By \V. B. Webster, First Class Expert. B.B.K.A. Well illustrated. 

Fourth edition, revised ; in paper, price 1/-, by pott 1/2 ; 

vn cloth gilt, price 1/6, by post 1/8. 

Bees and Bee-Keeping. 

Scientific and Practical. ByF. E. Cheshire, F.t.S., F.R.M.S. In two volumes. 

Vol, I. Scientific. A complete treatise on the Anatomy and Physiology 

of the Hive Bee. Splendidly illustrated. /„ aoth gUt, price lib, by post 7A0. 

Vol. II, Practical Management of Bees, 

Published at 816 ; Out of Print. 
Birds. British, for Cages and Aviaries. 

A full list of British Birds, with particulars for their successful management in 
confinement. By Dr. W. T. Greene, P.Z.S., &o. Illustrated 

In cloth gilt, price 3/6, by post 3/10. 

Birds' Eggs of the British Isles. 

A most useful guide to the Collector, illustrating in colour over 470 Eggs in twenty- 
four full page plates, and describing the breeding habits of all our British Birds. 
By Arthur G. Butler, Ph.D., P.L.S., F.Z.S., F.B.S. 

Demy 4(o, in cloth gilt, price 10/6, by post 10/11. 

Birds. See also under * Ciige Birds,' 'Canaries,' 'Parrots,' 'Pigeons,' Ac. 

Boat Building for Amateurs, Practical. 

A reliable guide to the designing and building of Punts, SlsiSs, Canoes and Sailing 
Boats. Fully illustrated with working diagrams. liy Adrian Neison, O.E., 
revised and enlarged by DixoN Kemp (Author of " A Manual of Yacht and Boat 
Sailing.") Second edition ; in doth gilt, price 2/6, by post 2/9. 

Boat Sailing for Amateurs, Practical, 

Clearly describing the most suit-able Sailing Boats and Yachts for Amateurs, with 
full instructions for their handling. By G. Christopher Davies. Illustrated 
with numerous diagrams and with sever.al plans of Yachts. 

Second edition ; in cloth gilt, price 5/-, by post 5/4. 

Boat Building and Sailing, Practical. 

The above two books bound in one volume, thus forming a very comprehensive work 

In cloth gilt, price Tib, by post 7/10. 

Bookbinding for Amateurs. 

A very practical book, describing the tools and materials required, and giving clear 
directions for all the operations in Bookbinding from folding to finishing. By 
W. J. E. Crane. With over 150 illustrations. 

In cloth gilt, price 2/6, by post 2/9. 

Boxing at a Glance. 

A practical handbook in which the chief Blows, Counters and Guards are illus- 
trated in a clearer and more easily comprehended style than ever before. By 
J. Murray Wright. _ in paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

4// Books are Npt. 
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Brasses. English Church, 

Of the 13th to the 17th centuries. A fine volume of the greatest value to Anti- 
quaries, Clergymen, and those interested in genealogy and heraldry. By B. R. 
fcsUFFLING. With over 230 illustrations reproduced from rubbings. 

Full demy 8uo, in gilt cloth, price 10/6, by po8t 10/11. 

Breeders' and Exhibitors' Records. 

For the registration of particulars regarding pedigree stock of every description. 
By W. K. Taunton. In three parts^Part L The Pedigree Record ; Part II. The 
Stud Record : Part III. The Show Record. 

Demy 8i>o, in gilt cloth, each price 1/5, poet free 1/9. 
Bridge. 
A progressive and clear explanation, teaching the principles of the game 
by reason rather than by rule. By C. J. Melrose (Author of " Scientific Wfiist," 
*'Solo Whist," &c.) With illustrative hands printed in colours. 

Third edition ; in cloth gilt, price 3/6, by post 3/10. 

Bridge, How to Win at. 

A popular guide to the game, practical, and clearly written. By "Cut-Cavendish." 
Revised and broup;bt up-to-date. A convenient-sized volume for the pocket. 

Ft/th edition ; demy Ibmo, in boards, cloth back, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Bulb Culture. Popular. 

A practical and handy guide to the varieties of * Bulbs ' (in the popular sense) and 
their cultivation both in the open and under glass. By W. D. Drury, F.R.H.H.| 
F. E.S. Fully illustrated. 

Third edition, revised and enlarged ; in paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Bunkum Entertainments. 

Original laughable skits and burlesque sketches, forming very amusing subjects 
for amateur entertainments— comprising, Conjuring, Juggling, Performing Fleas, 
Waxworks, Phrenology, The Funnygraph, Ventriloquism, Thought-reading, Ac, 
&c., with humorous sketches, recitals, and drawing-room comedies. By Robert 
Ganthony. Illustrated. /« cloth gilt, price 2/6, by post 2/9. 

Butterflies, The Book of British. 

A practical manual for Collectors and Naturalists, treating the subject fully but 
not abstrusely. Splendidly illustrated with very accurate engravings of Cater- 
pillars, Chrysalids and Butterflies, from drawings by the Author or direct from 
Nature. By W. J. Lucas, B.A. (Author of "Bntlsh Dragonflies," " The Book of 
British Hawk Moths," &c.) jm cloth gilt, price 2/6, by post 2A0. 

Butterfly and Moth Collecting. 

A practical handbook on the Outfit required ; Breeding or Capturing, and setting 
Butterflies and Moths ; with brief descriptions of many Species. An excellent 
little book. Well illustrated. 

Second edition, revised and enlarged ; in paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Cabinet Making for Amateurs. 

A practical handbook on the choice and use of Carpenters' Tools, with clear 
directions for making useful Articles of Furniture, such as Brackets, Sideboards, 
Tables, Cupboards, <Ssc. Edited by John P. Arkwri&ht. Illustrated. 

Demy Svo, in cloth, price 2/6, by post 2^0. 
Cage Birds, Diseases of. 
Their Causes and Prevention, Symptoms and Treatment. An invaluable manual 
which should be in the Library of everyone who keeps a Bird. By W. T. Greene, 
M.D., P.Z.S., &c. (Author of "Canary Keeping for Amateurs," "Popular 
Parrakeets," &c.). In paper, price 11-, by post l/i. 

Cage Birds. Notes on. 

Practical hints by various Fanciers on the Habits and Management of British and 
Foreign Cage Birds, Hybrids and Canaries. Edited by DR. W. T. Greene, F.Z.S. 
Second series ; illustrated. In dolh gilt, price 6/-, by post 6/1. 

Cage Birds. See also under ' Birds,' ' Canaries,' &c. 
AH Books are Net. 
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Canaries. General Management of. 

Giving full and practical directions on Cages and Cage Mailing ; the Breeding 
and Managment of Canaries and Canary Mules ; Treatment of Diseases ; Moult- 
ing, &e. By KOBERT L. Wallace. With many full-page Plates and other illus- 
trations. Third edition; large post Sco, in cloth gilt, pi'ice 2/6, &y post 2/9. 

Canary Keeping for Amateurs. 

A book for the average Canary Keeper : Plain and Practical Directions for the 
successful Management and Breeding of Canaries as Pets rather than for 
Exhibition. By W. T. Greene. M.D., F.Z.S. (Author of " The Diseases of Cage 
Birds," "Favourite Foreign Birds," iSc). Illustrated. 

In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Cane Basket Work. 

The weaving of useful and fancy Baskets. An excellent book on a neglected 
handicraft. By ANNIE FIRTH. In two series (Series I., second edition), well 
illustrated. Each book in cloth gilt, price 1/6, by post 1/8. 

Caravan, The Book of the. 

A complete handbook to the pleasant pastime of Qaravaning. By L. C. E. 
Cameron. Illustrated from photographs and by lino-plans and drawings to scale. 

Foolscap 8oo, in cloth gilt, price 3/6, by post 3/9. 

Card Tricks. The Book of. 

—with and without Mechanical Apparatus— for Dnwing-room and Stage Enter- 
tainments by Amateurs. With chapters explaining the principles of Sleight of 
Hand, and of Card-sharper's Tricks. By Prof. R. Kunard (Author of "The 
Book of Modem Conjuring" to which this forms a companion volume). Well 
illustrated. Large post Bwo, in stiff boards, price 2/6, by post 2/9. 

Carnation Cuhure for Amateurs. 

A practical guide to growing this popular plant in the open ground and in pots ; 
with carefully revised lists of the most choice varieties, and a chapter on Insect 
and other pests. By B. C. Eavenscropt. Well illustrated. 

Fourth edition ; m paper, price 11; by post 1/2. 

Cats, Domestic and Fancy. .„,^ „ . ,. 

The Breedine Feeding and Management of Cats, the points of Show Varieties and 

Prenarine for Exhibition ; with an invaluable chapter on the Treatment for 

Diseases and Parasites. By John Jennings. Illustrated. . ,, ^ ,,,„ 

Second edition, enlarged ; m paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

A nracti?a"l manual for Amateurs, containing a full and clear description of the 
Manipulation and Use of the Tools ; with a chapter on the Principles and Con- 
struction of Designs. By W. Jackson Smith. Profusely illustrated with en- 
eravinesof Tools, Designs, and the construction of Designs. . ,, , ,,„ 

graviiigs u Fourth edition ; demy 8«o, in paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Chrysanthemum, The Show. 

And its Cultivation. The ManaEement of Chrysanthemums for Exhibition 

Blooms By C. SCOTT, of the Sheffield Chrysanthemum Society. 

uioouiM. i.j vy. uw , j^ paper, price bd., by post Id. 

Churches, Old English. ^ „ , 

Their Architecture, Furniture and Accessories, Decorations, Monuments, Vest- 
mente, and Plate. A work of the greatest interest to Students. Clergymen and 
Antiqiaries. By George Clinch, F.G.S. Very well illustrated. „„,,^nn 

Ansuiuo,! loa. ^1 Second edition ; in cloth gilt, price 6/6, by post 5/10. 

Church Festival Decorations 

And how appropriately to carry them into ettect at Christmas. Easter, Whitsun- 
Mde and HawestT w^ifcb notes concerning other Feasts and Festivals of the 
Church Revised by Ernest E. SUFFLING. Well illustrated. , ^,- .,o,q 

unurtu. j^c.isou u. Second edition m cloth gilt, pnee 2/6, by post 2/9. 

Coffee Stall Management. . 

Practical hints on a Direction in which Temperance and Philanthropic work may 
be furthered. In paper, price V; by post Ifl. 

AH Books are Net. 
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Coins. A Guide to English Pattern. 

—that is, Trial Pieces— in Gold, Sil»er, Copper and Pewter, from Edward I. to 
Victoria; with some indication of their Value. By the Rev. G. F. Crowther, 
M.A. (Memher of the Numismatic Society of London). Illustrated. 

Large post 8vo, in elotK gilt, price 5/-, by poit 5/3. 

Coins of Great Britain and Ireland, A Guide to the. 

From the earliest period to 1905. A standard work, giving also values of typical 
specimens. With 42 full-page plates illustrating over 360 coin?. By the late Col. 
W. S. Shorburn, completely revised by H. A. Grueber. F.S. A. 

Fmirth edition, muck enlarged ; in cloth gilt, price 10/6, by post 10/11. 
Coins. See ateo under "Tokens." 

Cold Meat Cookery. 

A handy guide to making a large number of really savoury and much appreciated 
dainty Dishes from Cold .Meat. By Mrs. J, E. Davidson (Author of "Dainties, 
English and Foreign," &c.). /„ paper, price 1/-, hy poet 1/2. 

Collie. The. 

As a Show Dog, Gompinion and Worker. A practical hook on its History, 
Breeding, Training and Management, By HUGH Dalziel, revined by J. Maxtee 
(Author of "Popular Dog Keeping," '• British Terriers," (fee). Illustrated. 

Third edition, revised ; tn paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Conjuring, The Book of Modern. 

A. clear guide to Drawing- Room and Stage Magic for Amateurs, with practical 
instructions for Tricks with Handkerchiefs, Coins, Rings, Hats, Watches, &c.. tbc. 
By Professor R. Khnard. A Companion Volume to "The Book of Card Tricks," 
by the same Author. Illustrated. 

Large post Sw, in coloured boards, price 2/6, by post 2/9. 

Conjuring for Amateurs. 

A practical hook descrihina: useful Appliances, Sleight of Hand, and how to 
perform a number of amusing modern Tricks; with a chapter on Paper Folding 
("Trouble Wit"). By PROF. Ellis Stanton (Author of "Conjuring with Cards"). 
Fully illustrated throughout. j» paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Conjuring with Cards. 

How to perform a number of modern Card Tricks — with and without Sleight of 
Hand, with and without Apparatus. A companion hook to "Coiyuring for 
Amateurs," and by the same author. Prof, Ellis Stanvon. Numerous illus- 
trations. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Cookery, The EncyclopaedieL of Practical. 

A complete Dictionary, including recipes for all kinds of Dishes, the making of 
Confectionery, the manufacture of Wines, Liquers, &c. and everything else 
pertaining to the Art of Cookery and Table Service. Edited hy Theodore 
Francis Garrett, assisted by eminent Chefs de Cuisine and Confectioners. 
Splendidly illustrated throughout wiih coloured Plates and other engravings. 

Demy 4to, in half morocco, cushion edges, 4 vols., 

price £3 13 6, carriage paid £3 15 ; 

In cloth gilt, either 2 or 4 vols., price £3, carnage paid £316. 

Crichton, the Admirable. 

The Accomplishments and real Character of James Crichton (15601582). By 
Douglas Crichton, F.S. a. Scot. Illustrated. in paper, price 11-, by post 1/2 . 

In cloth gilt, price 2/- by post 2/5; 

Cyclists' Route Map of England a-nd Wales. See under 
" Motorists' and Cyclists' Route Map." 

Dainties. English and Foreign, 

How to prepare a number of dainty and inexpensive Dishes for Breakfasts, 
Luncheons, Teas and Dinners. By MRS. H. C. Davidson (Author of "Egg 
Dainties," &c.). Second edition ; in paper, price 1/-, by poet 1/2. 

All Books are Net. 
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Dairy Farming, Modern. 

A piactical handbook on the Points and Treat joent of the Milch Cow ; the 
profitable utilization of Milk, including the making of Butter and Cheeses ; and 
the General Management of the Dairy Farm By H. L. Puxley. With 8 full- 
page Places, and other illustrations. 

In waterprjo/rexitie, gilt, price Z/6, bypos* 3/10. 

Designing, Harmonic and Keyboard. 

Explaining how an endless Variety of Designs suited to numberless Manufactures 

may be obtained by unskilled persons from any printed Music. Illustrated. 

ByC. H. Wilkinson. „ n, ■ j ,i i. ■ in/ i j.inii. 

' Demy 4(o, m cloth gilt, pncc 10/-, hy post 10/6. 

Diabolo, The Ganve and its " Tricks." 

Including instructions on Sleights as practised on the Continent, and on Tennis 
Court Play. By David P. Ward. Illustrated. 

In paper, price 1/-, hy post 1/2. 

Dogs, Breaking and Training. 

The well-known work on the proper Education of Dogs, both for the Field and as 
Companions. A complete book, invaluable to all who keep Dogs for Sport, on 
Farms or at Home. By "Pathfinder" and Hugh Dalziul (Author of " British 
Dogs," "Diseases of Dogs," &e.), revised by J. Maxteb (Author of "The Grey- 
hound," " British Terriers," &c.). Well illustrated. 

Third edition, enlarged; in waterproof material, gilt, price 6/6, by post 6/10. 

Dogs, British. 

A Splendid Work in Two Volumes. Complete and Thoroughly Practical. By 
W. D. Drury, assisted by Specialists. Beautifully Illustrated. 

Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, each volume price 7/6, by post 8/-. 
Vol. I. The Various Breeds : The points, Selection, Special Training 
and Management of all the Dogs ordinarily kept in this Country. 

Third edition. 
Vol. II. Kennel Management: The Physiology of the Dog ; its Breed- 
ing, Management, and Training for the Show- Bench, Field, or as Companion ; 
its Diseases, their Causes and Treatment. 

Dogs, Diseases of. 

A very practical iiandbook which every Dog-owner should have at hand. Describes 
clearly their Causes, Symptoms and Treatment; how to administer medicines; 
Treatment in cases of Poisoning, &a. By Hdoh Dalziel ; brought up-to-date by 
Alex. G. Piesse, M.B.C.V.S. Illustrated. 

Fourth edition; in paper, price If-, by post 1/2 ; 
Also in waterproof material, gilt, price 2/-, by post 2/3. 

Dogs, First Aid to, and Kennel Emergencies. 

The treatment in cases of Poison, Diseases and Accidents ; with valuable chapters 
on the Mother and Puppies, iftc. By W. Gordon Stables, R.N., M.D., &c. 

In cloth, price 1/6, by post 1/9. 
Dog-Keeping, Popular. 
A practical and handy guide to the general Management and Training of all kinds 
of Dogs for Companions and Pets ; including the Choice of a Breed, Housing, 
Feeding, Teaching Tricks, and Treatment of Diseases and Parasites. By J. 
Maxtee (Author of " British Terriers," Editor of new editions of " British Dogs," 
"The Greyhound," dtc.). Well illustrated. 

Third edition; in paper, price If-, by post 1/2. 

Dragonflies, British : 

An exhaustive treatise on our native Odonata. A beautiful book on the Life- 
History, Species and Varieties, Cipture and Preservation, of our British Dragon- 
flies. Splendidly illustrated with 27 exquisitely printed Plates in Colour, and 
other engravings in the text. By W. J. Lucas, B.A.,F.B.S. 

Full demy 8vo, in doth gilt, price 10/6, by post 10/11. 

Egg and Poultry Raising. See "Poultry and Egg Eaising." 
AH Books are Net. 
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Egg Dainties. 

How to cook Eggs in One Hundred and Fifty Different ways, English and Foreign, 
to give tasty and attractive Dishes. By MRS. H. C. Davidson (Author of " Cold 
Meat Cookery," <S;c.). Second edition ; in paper, price 1/-, bppost 1/2. 

£ggs Certificates. Fertility of. 

These are Forms of Guarantee given by the Sellers to the Buyers of Eggs for 
Hatching, undertaking to refund the value of any unfertile Etrgs, or to replace 
them with good ones. Very valuable to sellers of Eggs, as they induce purchasers. 

In books with counter/oilst bd. , by post 7d, 

Engravings and their Value. 
A valuable work for the Collector. Describing the different types of Engravings 
and their production, with a dictionary of the greatest Engravers and their more 
important works, with prices obtained at auction. Illustrated with facsimile 
reproductions of Engravers' Marks, and with Plates. By J. H. Slater. In one 
volume. Fourth edition, entirely revised ; 

Demy 8iio, in cloth gilt, price, l8/-, bypost, 18/6 

£ngraLViT\gs. See also " Print Restoration and Picture Cleaning." 

Epitaphia*.. 

A collection of 1300 Epitaphs, grave and gay, historical and curious ; with Bio- 
graphical notes, Anecdotes and Church Folk-lore. A most interesting volume— 
the largest on the subject ever written. By E. R. Suffling, 

Demy 8vo, in cloth gilt, price 7/6, by post 7/10. 

Ferns, Choice, for Amateurs. 
Their culture and management in the open and under glass. Dealing with the 
characteristics, propagation, culture and enemies of Ferns in general ; and 
describing, with cultural notes, over 500 species and varieties. By Qeoroe 
Schneider, F.RH.S. Well illustrated. /^ cloth gilt, pHce 3/6. by post ZflO. 

Ferns, The Book of Choice. 
For the Garden, Conservatory and Stove. The Standard Work, describing the 
best and most striking Ferns and Selaginellse, and giving explicit directions for 
their Cultivation, the formation of Rockeries and Ferneries, &c. By Qeorge 
Schneider, F.RH.S. With 87 coloured and other Plates, and nearly 400 other 
illustrations. 

Large post 4to, in cloth gilt, in 3 voluTnes, price £3 3, carriage paid £3 4 6. 

Ferrets and Ferreting, 

Containing practical directions for the Breeding, Managing, Training and 
Working of Ferrets. By W. Carnegie (Author of "Practical Trapping," *' Pract- 
ical Game Preserving," &c.), and other Authorities. Illustrated. 

Fourth edition, revised and enlarged ; in paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Forge Work. Simple. 
A practical handbook in the Blacksmith's Art, for Amateurs and others ; showing 
what it is easily possible for an Amateur with average facilities to do, and how to 
do it without noise or inconvenience to others. By H. J. S. Cassal (Author of 
" Chucks and Chucking," " Glues and Cements," &c.). Illustrated. 

In paper, price 1J-, by post 1/2. 

Fortune Telling by Cards. 
A very popular book, describing and illustrating the various methods by which the 
would-be Occult tells Fortunes by Cards. By I. B. Prangley. Illustrated. 

In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2, 

Fox Terrier, The 

and all about it. The History, Varieties, Breeding, Rearing and Management of this, 
*^he most popular of all dogs, and its Preparation for Exhibition. With a chapter 
on the Sealyham Terrier. By Hugh Dalziel (Author of "British Dogs," <fcc.), 
revised throughout by J. Maxtee (Author of "Popular Dog Keeping," "British 
Terriers," Ac). Fully illustrated. Third edition ; in paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Friesland Meres, A Cruise on the 
Indicating the possibilities of Friesland for a holiday combining the pleasures 
of the Noifolk Broads with the attractions of a foreign country. By Ernest B. 
Suffling. Illustrated. /„ paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Ail Books are Net* 
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Fruit Culture. 

A thoroughly practical handbook for Amateurs on the growing of Pruitgin the 
Open Air ; with directions for dealing with Insect Pests and Fungoid Diseases. 
By S. T. Wright, revised by W. D. Druhy, F.B.h.S., F.B.S. Excellently illus- 
trated, Third edition, completely revised ; in paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2, 

Fruit and Vegetables : French Intensive Culture. 

Furniture, Old English 5« mder " Vegetables. 

o( the 16th, 17th, and 18lh centuries. A most valuable and practical worlt for 
Connoisseurs and CoUector.s, magnificently illustrated with some 200 examples of 
representative pieces. Contains probably the finest exposition of " Chippendale " 
ever written. By G. Owen Whbeler. Secimd and enlarged edition ; 

Full crown &vo, in cloth gilt, gilt top, price 10/5, by post 11/-. 

Game Preserving. Practical. 

A thoroughly practical guide, giving complete information on the Bearing and 
Preservation of Pheasants, Partridges, Grouse, Duck, all other winged Game, and 
Hares, Babbits, &c. ; their protection against Vermin and Poachers ; and other 
matters of real importance to the Game-Preserver. By William Carnegie, 
Illustrated with excellent full-page Platen. 
Third edition, revised and enlarged ; in waterproof rexine, gilt, pi-ice 7/6, by post 7/10, 

Gardening, Home. 

Containing full instructions for the laying-out, stocking, cultivation and manage- 
ment of small gardens— Flower, Fruit and Vegetable, A very handy guide for the 
Amateur. By W. D. Drury, P.B.H,S., F.B.S. Well illustrated. 

Second edition ; in paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Gardening, Open-Air. 

An excellent and complete book on the cnlture of hardy Flowers, Fruit and 
Vegetables. By Specialists, and edited by W. D. Drury, F,B.H,S., F.E.S. Over 
400 pages, and containing 240 illustrations. 

Demy Svo,, in cloth gilt, price 6/-, by poet 6/5, 

Glass, Early English. 

Of the 16th, 17th and 18th centuries. A practical handbook for the Collector, 
splendidly illustrated, and with a valuable list of auction prices for typical i)ieces. 
By Daisy Wilmer. Second edition ; full crown ovo., in cloth gilt, gilt top, 

price 6/6, by post 6/10, 

Glues and Cements : 

Becipes for Adhesives, Cements and Fillings suitable for everyday Workshop Op- 
erations, and their proper Use. An invaluable handbook which should be in every 
Workshop, By H. J. S. GaSSAL (author of " Workshop Makeshifts," &c., &c.) 
Illustrated. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Goat, The Book of the. 

The recognised standard book on the subject, by H. S. Holmes Pegler, Hon. 

Secretary of the British Goat Society. A complete work containing full particulars 

of the various Breeds of Goats and tb eir Profitable Management. Well illustrated , 

Fourth edition, completely revised ; in waterproof material, price 6/-, by post 6/4. 

Goat-Keeping for Amateurs. 

Describing the Selection, Breeding, and Practical Management of Goats for Milk- 
ing purposes ; with a chapter on the Prevention and Treatment of some Diseases. 
By H. S. Holmes Pegler (Hon. Sec, B.GS,, Author of "The Book of the Goat." 
Illustrated. Second edition ; in paper price 1/-. by post 1/2. 

Golf Swing, The Simplicity of the. 

Explaining that important point — the secret of free and comfortable action, with 
suggestions for putting the idea into practice. A handy little book, the right size 
for the pocket. By " A. P. Layer," F'cap Svo, in cloth, price 1/-, by post \fi. 

AH Books are Net. 
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Grape Growing for Amateurs. 

A thoroughly practical book on successful Vine Culture ; with lists of varieties, de- 
tails of management, and treatment for pests and diseases. By E. Molynfvx, 
V.M.H. Illustrated. in paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Greenhouse Management for Amateurs. 

A full and practical guide ^ving just the information desired on Greenhouses and 
Frames, the best Plante, witli general and special cultural directions, and all other 
necessary information. By W. J. May. With 150 illustrations in the tex£ or as 
plates. Pi^fth edition^ revised ; large post 8vo, in cloth gilt, price 5/-, by post S/ft 

Greyhound, The, 

Its History, Points, Breeding, Hearing, Training and Running, with a chapter on 
Common Diseases and Parasites. By Hugh Dalzii<:l; revised throu^out by J. 
Maxtee (author of "British Terriers," &c.), with the assistance ofT. Beaumont 
BixON, the well known Trainer and Runner. Illustrated. 

Second edition ; in paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 
GuineaL Pig, The. 
The varieties and proper Management of the Cavy, as Pets or for Exhibition. 
Entirely re-written oy GEO. Gardner. Very well Illustrated. 

Second edition; inpapety price 1/-, hy poat 1/2. 

Handwriting, Character Indicated by 

A practical treatise, showing how Personality is reflected in, and may be " read " 
from, the characteristics of Handwriting; with illustrations taken from autograph 
letters of Statesmen, Lawyers, Soldiers, Ecclesiastics, Authors, Musicians, 
Actors, and other persons. By Rosa Bauqhan. 

Second edition^ revised ; in cloth gilt, price 2/6, by post 2/S. 
Hawk Moths, The Book of British. 
Collecting, Breeding, and preparing for the Cabinet specimens of the Sphingidcs-— 
the most noble and interesting of all our Moths. Witn detailed descriptions of all 
the species. Copiously illustrated from the Author's own exquisite drawings from 
Nature. By W. J. LUCAS, B.A. (Author of "Book of British Butterflies." 
" British Dragonflies," &c,). /n cloth gilt, price 3/6, by post 3/10. 

Heraldry for Amateurs. 

A practical guide for Beginners, and a handy reference book for others. With a 
" Dictionary of Terms," and concise directions for the tracing of Pedigrees, by 
J. S. MiLBOURNE. Profusely illustrated. Jn cloth gilt, price 3/6, by post 3/10. 

Horse Buying and Management. 

A practical handbook for the guidance of Amateurs in Buying a Horse— describing 
what to look for and what to avoid — with instructions as to Feeding and Groom- 
ing a Horse, and its management generally. By Henry E. Fawcus. Illustrated. 

In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 
Horse-Keeper, The Practical, 
A complete guidti to all who have to do with Horses, vhether as Owners, Pur- 
chasers, B'-enders, Trainers, Managers, or Attendants. By George Fleming, 
C.B., LLD.. F.R.C.V.S., late Principal Veterinary Surgeon of the British Army, and 
ex-President of the R.C.V.S. Illustrated witb Full-t>age Plates. 

' In waterproof materialt gilt, price 3/6, by poet 3/10. 

Horse-Keeping for Amateurs. 

A. practical manual on the Mana«;ement of Horses, for the guidance of those who 
keep one or two for tbeir personal use. Written from twenty years practical — not 
merely theoretical — experience, by Fox Russell. 

In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2 ; 

Horses. The Diseases of. Al,o in eUrthgUt. price 2/..ty post 2/i. 

And their Treatment ; with a Dictionary afi Equine " Materia Medica." A very 

valuable book to have at hand ; for the use of Amateurs. By Hugh Dalziel, 

revised by Alex. C. Piesse, M.R.C. V.S. 

Second edition, revised throughovl ; in paper^ price 1/-. by post 1/2 , 
Also in waterproof material, gilt, price 2/-, by post 2/3. 

Aii Books are Net 
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Incubators and their Management. 

A very practical book, brought right up to date, and giving just that information 
which IS required by an Amateur running or proposing to run an Incubator. 
By J. H. SUTCtlFPE (Author of " Profitable Poultry Farming," &c.). I'horoughly 
illustrated. Seventh edition, completely revised ; in paper, price 1/-, by post, 1/2. 

Intensive Culture of VegetSLbles. See under " Vegetables." 

Jiu-jitsu. 

And other Methods of Self-Defence. An admirably clear exposition of the most 
effective methods of defence against bodily assault comprised in the Japanese art 
of Jiu-jitsu. With a section specially adapted for Ladies. By PERCY 1.0Na- 
HDR.ST (Author of " Wrestling.") Profusely Illustrated from photographs. 

In paper, price 1/-, by pott 1/2. 

JournsLlism, PraLCtica.!. 

How to enter thereon and succeed. With details of Literary Eemuneration, Hints 
on Proof Correction, &c. A book addressed to Literary Beginners. By JOHN 
Dawson. Second edition ; in paper, price 1/-, by post 1/Z. 

Kennel MaLnsLgement, PraLCticsLl. 

Comprising Vol. 11. of "British Dogs," (9.11.) 

La.ce, A History of Ha.nd-Ma.de. 

The origin, manufacture and care of Lace, the Growth of the great Lace Centres, 
and the methods of Distinguishing the various kinds. By MRS. 1. wevill 
Jackson. Exquisitely illustrated with 19 Plates and over ?00 Engravings ot 
Laces and their application to Dress. - . ,„,, ..o/t 

Crovm Uto, in doth gUt, price 18/-, by post 18/6. 
Edition de Luxe, on large paper, containing 12 specimens of Real Lace— a 
splendid volume. In/ull leather, gilt, price £4 4 0, !)j/ post £4 5 0. 

Lawn-Tennis, Lessons in. 

A new method of study and practice for acquiring a good and sound style of play. 
A book for the Average Player, and, above all, for beginners. By Eustace a. 
Miles, M.A. Elustrated. Third edition, revised; in paper, price Ij-, by post 112. 

Laying Hens, How to Keep. 

And to rear Chickens, in large or small numbers, in absolute confinement, with 
perfect success. By Major G. F. MORANI. A clear exposition of a practical 
scheme of management. In paper, price bd., by post Id. 

Lizards, British. 

A splendid book on the Structure, Varieties, and Life history of all Lizards found 
in the British Isles, and their Local Distribution. Very well illustrated with 28 
full-page Plates from photographs by Douglas English and others. By Gerald 
E. Leighton, M.D., F.E.S.B. (Author of "British Serpents," <fcc.). 

In cloth gilt, price 5/-, by post 5/3. 

Magicians' Tricks: How they a.re Done. 

A practical and up-to-date work on Tricks with Cards, Coins, Balls and Eggs, 
Handkerchiefs, &c., with a number of Miscellaneous Tricks. By Henry 
Hatton and Adrlan Plate. With 2j0 illustrations. 

Large post 8m, in doth, prtee 4/6, by post 4A0. 

Manx. 

Including Manx-Bridge, and Manx-Auction-Bridge. AH about the new Card 
Game, its Eules, Play and adaptation to other Card Games. Edited by E. H. M. 
Harvey, under authority of the Originator of Manx. . , , , 

Fcap 8-yo ; i/n paper, price 1/-, by post 1/1. 

Marqueterie Staining. 

Including Vernis Martin, Certosina, Oil and Water Gilding, Polishing and Var- 
nishing ; descriptions of all Tools required and their use. By L. V. Fitzgerald. 
Illustrated with coloured plates, besides numerous engravings of Designs, &c., in 
the text. Second edition, enlarged ; demy Bvo, in paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

AH Books are Net. 
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Matrqueterie Wood-StaLining for AmaLteurs. 

A practical guide to the very pretty art of Wood-staining in imitation of Inlay. 
A bandy book, clearly written. By Eliza Turck. Profusely illustrated. 

Inpc^er, price 1/-, hypoat 1/2. 

Mice, FaLiYcy, 

Their Varieties, Breeding and Management. An excellent book for all who keep 
Mice as Pets or for Exhibition. Containing the latest scientific information as to 
Breeding for Colour. New edition by C. J. Davies. 

New {Fifth) edition^ reioHtten ; inpaper^ price 1/-, by post 1^. 

Model Ya^chts a^i\d BoaLts. 

A thoroughly practical book on the Theories and Practice of Designing, Building 
and Sailing Mod^l Boats. By J. du V. Grosvenor. With about 120 illustrations 
of Designs and Working Diagrams. /„ cloth gilt, price 2/6, by post 2/9. 

Monkeys, Pet. 

The Choice and Purchase of a Monkey, Gages and their Fittings, Feeding, and 
their General Management under all conditions ; with a chapter on the Monkey 
Ailments. By Arthur H. Patterson, A.M.B.A. Fully illustrated. 

Second edition, revised ; in paper^ price 1/-, by poet 1/2. 

Motorist's a.nd Cyclist's Route Matp. 

of England and Wales. Shows clearly all the Main, and most of the Cross Boads, 
Ba.ilroads, and the Distances hetween the Chief Towns, as well as the Mileage 
from London. In addition to this. Routes of Thirty of the Mo8t Interesting Tours 
are printed in red. The map is printed on specially prepared vellum paper, and is 
the fullest, handiest, and best tourist's map on the market. 

Fourth edition ; in cloth, pnee 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Motor Tourists' A.B.C., The British. 

A revised edition of this well-known Road-Book ; with an alphabetical list of the 
Towns and Villas^es of Great Britain and Ireland, showing principal Hotels, 
Repairers, &c. With 50 specially-prepared Maps. 

In cloth, or waterproof rexine, price 1/-, by post 1/3; 

In leather, gilt, gilt edges, price 5/-, oy post 0/3. 

MountdLineering, Welsh. 

A simple and practical guide to the whole of the Welsh Mountains on the lesser 

known routes amongst which the scenery is often as magnificent as in Switzerland. 

By Alex. W. Perry. With numerous Maps. 

Small post Bvo, in cloth gilt, price 2/6, by post 2/9. 

Mushroom Culture. 

The successful growing of Mushrooms in Houses, Sheds^ Cellars and Boxes, as 
well as in Beds in the open. A useful book on a neglected hut easily ^raised 
Vegetable. By W. J. May. Illustrated. 

Second edition, revised ; in paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Needlework, The Dictionary of. 

A handsome and invaluable reference work upon Artistic, Plain and Fancy 
Needlework. With full details of all stitches employed, materials, methods of 
working, meanings of technical terms, &c. By S. F. A. Caulfeild and B. C. 
Saward. With over 800 illustrations besides 40 full-page Plates. 

Sec(md edition. ; demy 4<o, in cloth gilt, price 21/-, by post 21/10. 

Orchids: Their Culture a-nd Mak.nak.geinent. 

A handsome and essentially practical volume, of the greatest value to the 
grower. Containing detailed cultural directions, with lists of Hybrids and 
their recorded parentage. By W. Watson, revised by Henry J. Chapman, one of 
the finest growers and judges in the Kingdom. Beautifully illustrated with 180 
engravings and 20 coloured plates. Third edition, revised and enlarged ; 

Full demy Qvo, in cloth gilt, gilt top, price 25/-, by post 25/6 
PaLinting, Decorative. 
Describing how to Paint and Etch upon Textiles, Pottery and Porcelain, Paper, 
Vellum and Leather, Glass, Wood, Stone, Metals and Plaster for Decorative 
purposes. By B. C. Saward. Illustrated. j^ doth gilt, price Zjb, by post 3/10, 

All Books are Net 
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Pa.lmisry Modern. 

An explanation ol the Principles of Palmistry as practised to-day, describing the 
signiflcancies of Markings, and how to "read" Hands. By I. Oxenford (Author 
of " Life Studies in Palmistry "). With numerous illustrations by L. Wilkins 

Second edition ; in paper, price V-, by post 1/2. 

Paper Work, Instructive a.nd OrnaLinentaLl. 

A practical book on Paper Floirer Making for decoration or as an aid to Xature 
Study. Consisting of a graduated course of Paper Folding and Cutting as an 
inatructive and pleasant occupation for Children of all ages. By Mrs. L. Walkhb 
(Head Teacher, L.C.C. School.) Fully illustrated throughout. 

About crown ^to, in cloth ffUt, price 3/6, by post 3/10. 

PaLrcel Post Dispa-tch Book (registered). 
An invaluable book for all who send Parcels by Post. Authorised by the Post 
Office. Provides 99 Oummed Address Labels, Certificates of Posting, and 
Records of Parcels dispatched. Larger Books supplied by arrangement. Where 
the Sender holds a Certificate of Posting he may, under certain restrictions, 
obtain compensation from the G.P O up to £2 for loss or damage to the parcel. 

Price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

PaLrraLkeets. Popula-r. 

An excellent manual, describing the chief species and their breeding and manage- 
ment by Amateurs. By W. T. Oreene, M.A. , M.D., F.Z.S., &c. (Author of 
"Favourite Foreign Birds," "Diseases of Cage Birds," &c.). With 8 full-page 
Plates and other illustrations. Zn paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Pa-rrot. The Grey. 

And how to Manage it. Describing its Life in the Wild state, and its Cages, 
Feeding and Diseases in Captivity. By W. T. Greene, M.A., F.Z.S., &c. (Author 
of " Favourite Foreign Birds," *• Popular Parrakeets," &e.). 

Second edition ; in paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Patience, Games of. 

A justly popular book, with illustrated descriptions of 173 different games for one 
or more players. By M. Whitmore Jones. Series I., 39 games ; beries II., 34 
games; Series III., 33 games ; Series IV. , 37 games ; Series V., 30 games. 

Each, in paper, price I/-, by post 1/2. 

The five bound together in one volume, in cloth gilt,jprice bf-, by post 6/4. 

In full leather, solid gilt edges, pnce 10/6, iy post 10/11. 

Patience, Ne^v Games of. 
Describing and illustrating with great clearness Forty-five of the best and newest 
Games not included in the above work. By M. Whitmore Jones (Author of 
" Games of Patience.") Full demy 8i;o, in cloth gilt, price Z/b, by post 3/9. 

Pedigree Record, The. 

Part I. of "The Breeders' and Exhibitors' Eecord," by W. K. Taunton, for the 
registration of particulars concerning pedigree stock of every description. 

Demy 8m, in cloth gilt, price 1/6, by post 1/9. 

Perennials, Hardy, and Old-Fashioned Garden 

Floorers. Describing, with full practical cultural directions, over 270 
desirable plants for Borders, Rockeries and Shrubberies— both for Foliage and 
Flowers — and including all the favourite old-world perennials. By J. Wood. 
Profusely illustrated. In cloth giit, price 51b, by post 3/10. 

Photo Printing. 

Describing fully most of the Papers and processes now in use ; the leading varieties 
of P.O.P. (Gelatino-Ghloride. CoUodio-Cnloride, Albumenised, Self-toning Papers, 
&C.), Bromide, Carbon, Platinotype and Gas-light Papers. Being a revised edition 
of "Popular Photographic Printing Processes." By Hector Maclean, F.E.P.S, 
Illustrated. Second edition; in paper, price ll-,by post 1/2. 

All Books are Net. 
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PhotograLphy, Modern, for Aina.leurs. 

A complete and practical little Tolume of the greatest use to all Photographers 
except those advanced in the Art. By J. Eaton Fearn, completely rensea and 
brought up to date by G. Wblborne Piper. 

Sixth edition^ revised and enlarged ; in paper ^ price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Pianos, Tuning a.nd RepaLiring, 

The Amateur's Guide to the Selection and practical Management of a Cottage or 
Qrand Piano without the intervention of a Professional. A simply-writteu but 
most useful manual. By Charles Babbington. 

Third edition, revised and enlarged in paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2 

Picture-Frame MsLking, 

A practical handbook on making all kinds of Frames, of Bamboo, Plain, Fretwork 
or Carved Wood, Leather, &c., suitable for Paintings, Drawings, Photographs or 
Engmvinga By James Lukin, B.A. Well illustrated. ' 

„,^ _. „ , , _. In paper, price 11: by post 112. 

Pig, The Book of The. 
A complete and authoritative work on the Varietie,s, Selection, Breeding, Feeding 
and Management of the Pig ; the treatment of its Diseases ; Slaughtering, and the 
production of Hams, Bacon, and other Pork Foods, &c., &c. With numerous illus- 
trations of Typical animals. Model Piggeries and Appliances. By Professor 
James Long. Second edition, revised throughout ; targe post Sao, in waterproof 

rexine, gilt, price 5/6, by post 5/11. 

Pig Breeding atnd Feeding, ProfitSLble. 

A really practical and clearly written book, on the turning of Pigs— whether one 
keeps many or few— to profitable account. By Thomas Allen (author of "Small 
Farming that Pays," &c.); with a chapter on Diseases by Harold Leenet, 
M.R.C.V.S. Well illustrated. j„ waterproof material, gat, price 3/5, by pott 3Ao! 

Pig-Keeping, PracticaLl. 

A manual for Amateurs, based on personal experience, in Breeding, Feeding and 

Fattening ; also in Buying and Selling Pigs at Market Prices. By E. D. Gabratt. 

Third edition, revised ; in paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Pigeon- Keeping for Amatteurs. 

Detailed descriptions of practically all varieties of Pigeons, both European and 
Asiatic, their Breeding and Management By James C. Ltell (author of " Fancy 
Pigeons "). Well illustrated. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2 

In cloth gilt, price 2/-, by post 2/3. 
Poker Work. 
Including Coloured Poker Work and Belief Burning. A practical and complete 
guide to the process ; with very numerous illustrations of Tools, Designs, articles 
suitable for ornamentation, &c., some in colour. 

Fifth edition, revised and enlarged \ demy 8iw, vn paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Polishes atnd StaLins for Woods. 

A complete guide to all methods of Polishing Woodwork, with directions for 
Staining, and full information for making the Stains, Polishes, Ac, in the most 
satisfactory way. By David Denning. /„ paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

PostaLge StaLinps and their Collection. 

A practical guide for all Collectors, on Stamps specially worth looking for, with 
chapters on Postal-Fiscals, Reprints and Forgeries, Postmarks, Surcharges, &c. ' 
By Oliver Firth, Member of the Philatelic Societies of Bradford, Leeds, and 
London. With 400 illustrations. In cloth gilt, price 2/6, by post 2/10. 

Postatge StaLinp PerforaLtion Ga.uge, The BenhaLin. 

Every Stamp Collector shouM have one. Gives Perforations from 7J to 16 
inclusive, with a 4cm. scale accurately marked in Millimetres. Made in polished 
Brass ; firm to handle and a convenient size for the waistcoat pocket. 

Price y, by post 1/1 

All Books are Net. 
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PostmaLrks of the British Isles, The History of the 

Early. From their introduction down to 1840; with tables showing the 
various rates of postage from 1660 onwards. Containing 579 facsimile illustrations. 
Compiled chiefly from official records, by John G. Hendv, late Curator of the 
Record Boom, General Post Office. In doth gilt, price S/6, by post 3^0. 

Pottery SLtid PorcelsLin. English. 

A very full and practical guide for the Collector, giving the characteristics of the 
chief wares, factory marks, and some present-day values for typical pieces. Hand- 
soiiely illustrated. By the Ret. E. A Downman, revised by Aubret Gunn. 

Fifth edition, enlarged ; in cloth gilt, price 6/6, by post 6/10. 

Poultry aLnd Egg Raising ^t Home. 

Apiactical work, describing the most suitable Breeds and their Management, and 
showing how Eggs and Poultry may be produced for Home Consumption with 
very little expenditure of time or money. By W. M. Blkinrion ^Author of 
"Poultry for Prizes and Profit," Third edition; Editor of "The Small-Holder's 
Handbook," &c.). Illustrated. In paper, price 1/-, by post \I2. 

Poultry-Farming. Profitable. 

Describing the Breeds, and Methods of Management that give the best results, 
and pointmg out the mistakes to be avoided. With chapters on Profit and Loss. 
Marketing, &c. By J. H. Sutcliffe (Author of " Incubators and their Manage- 
ment," &&). /„ paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Pouhry for Prizes OLnd Profit. 

A completely up-to-date and practical guide to the Breeding and Management of 
Poultry for Exhibition or Utility. By PROP. James Long; revised throughout by 
VV M. Elkington. Magnificently illustrated. 

Third edition ; in doth gilt, price 6/-, by post 6/4. 
Also ih Two Divisions : 

Poultry for Prizes. 

A standard work on the Points, Breeding and Management of Exhibition Stock. 
With excellent illustrations, including reproductions from actual Feathers of 
Bxhibition Birds, showing Markings most to be desired for Prize Specimens. 

Third edition ; in cloth gilt, price 3/-, by post 3/3. 

Poultry for Profit. 

The Incubation, Bearing and Management of the Utility Breeds of Poultry, with 
chapters on Marketing; the Treatment for Diseases and Parasites, &c. Ex- 
cellently illustrated. xhird edition ; in cloth gilt, price 3/-, by post 3/3. 

Poultry Incubators. See under ' Incubators.' 

Poultry Keeping, Popular. 

A practical and complete guide to Breeding and Keeping Poultry for Eggs or for 
the Table; with a Chapter on the Diseases of Poultry. By F. A. Mackenzie, 
revised, with additional matter and illustrations, by W. M. Elkington (Author 
of "Poultry for Prizes and Profit," Ac). Well illustrated. 

Fourth edition, enlarged ; in paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Press Work for Women. 

A practical guide to the Beginner : What to Write, how to Write it, and where to 
Send it; with chapters on Proot Correcting, Kemuneration, &c. By Frances H. 
Low. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Print RestorsLtion atnd Picture ClesLning. 

A very valuable and practical work, with chapters on Defective Prints— removing 
Varnish and Marks, repairing holes, Ac— Fakes, Beprints, and Reproductions; 
Water-colonr Drawings ; and Oil-Paintings. By Maurice James Ghnn. With 18 
full page plates. Fu^l demy 8vo, in cloth gilt, price 6/6, by post 6/10, 

A// Books are Net. 
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RaLbbits, The MaLna-gemetit of. 

Containing full directions for the proper Management of Fancy Rabbits in Health 
and Disease, for Pets or for the Market. By Chas. Rayson, revised by Meredith 
Fkadd (Late Vice-President, United Kingdom Babbit Club, &c.). Well illns- 
tmted. Third edition, reviaed and eiUarged ; in paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

R.oses for Anva-teurs. 

A thoroughly practical guide to the selection and cultivation of the best Roses 
for garden decoration and exhibition. By the Eev. J. HONYWOOD D'Ombrain 
(late Hon. Sec. Nat. Rose 8oc.), revised and enlarged, with a chapter on 
injurious Insects and Fungi, by W. D. Drory, F.B.H.S., F.E.S. Fully illustrated. 

Third edition ; in paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Rubber. Pa-raL R.ubber in the MsLlaLV Peninsula.. 

Practical information regarding the cultivation of Para Rubber (ffevea 

Brasiliensis), with estimates of annual expenditure and returns. By W. F. C, 

AsiMONT. In cloth gilt, price 2/6, by post 2/8. 

Sailing Tours. 

The Yachting Man's guide to the cruising waters of the English and adjacent 
CoELsts; describing every Creek, Harbour, and Roadstead on the course. By 
Frank Gowper, M.A. (Author of "Yachting and Cruising for Amateurs"). 
With coloured charts showing Deep Water, Shoals, and Sands exposed at Low 
water, with soundings. This invaluable series should be in every Yachtsman's 
and Cruiser's Library, being eminently practical, and written by an enthusiastic 
and successful amateur single-hajided Cruiser. 

Vol. I. Tl>e East Coast: The coasts of Essex and Suffolk, from the 
'Thames to Aldborough, Six Charts. 

In waterproof material, gilt, price 5/- , by post 5/3. 
Vol. II. The South Coast : From the Nore to the Scilly Isles. Twenty- 
five Charts. Third edition, coTnpletely revised j in waterproof 

material, gilt, price Ijb, by post llVi, 
Vol. III. The West Coast of France : The coast of Brittany, from 
L'Abervrach to St. Nazaire and the Loire. Twelve Charts, 

In waterproof material, price lib, by post IflQ, 
Vol, IV. The West Coast, and the East Coast of Ireland : The 
Irish Sea and adjacent waters from Land's End to Mull of Galloway. 
Thirty Charts. Published at 10/6. Out of Print. 

Vol. V. The Coasts of Scotland and N. E. England down to Aldborough. 
Forty Charts. In cloth gtlt, price 10/6, by post 10/10. 

Sailing. See also under "Yachting." 

Sea-Fishing for Amateurs. 

A practical book on Fishing from Shore, Rocks or Piers ; with a Directory of 
Fishing Stations on the English and Welsh Coasts. Illustrated by numerous 
Charts showing the best spots of the Various Kinds of Fish, position of Rocks, ^c. 
By Frank Hudson. 

Second edition, revised tfe enlarged ; in paper, price 1/-, by poet 1/2, 

Sea-Fishing, Practical. 

A copiously illustrated and comprehensive guide to all that is worth knowing 
concerning the best Tackle, the Varieties of Fish, and the most successful 
methods of Sea Angling on our Coasts. With 11 page Plates and numerous 
Engravings in the Text. By P. L. Haslope. /„ nloth gilt, price 3,6, by post 3/9. 

Sea-Fishing. See also under " Angling." 

Sea-Life, Realities of. 

Describing, from the experiences of a long actual Voyage "before the mast," the 
Duties, Prospects and Pleasures of a young Sailor in the Mercantile Marine. By 
H. B. ACBAMAN COATE. With a preface by J. E. Diggle, M.A. 

In doth gilt, price 3/6, by post 3/9. 

AH Books are Net. 
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SetiL Terms. A DictionaLry of. 

A.n invaluable Beference Book, which should be in the library of all Yachtsmen, 
Amateur Boatmen, and others inierested in Ships or in the Sea. By A. Ansted. 
Very fully illustrated. in cloth gilt, pi-ice 5/-, by post 5/4 

Sheet Meta.!, Working in. 

A useful little book on the making and mending of small articles in Tin, Copper, 
Iron, Zinc and Brass. By the Kev. J. LUKIN, B.A. Illustrated. 

Third edition ; in paper, price 1/-, by post lH, 
Show R.ecord, The. 
Part III. of "The Breeders' and Exhibitors' Record," By W. K. Taunton, for 
the registration of particulars concerning pedigree stock of every description. 

Demy 8vo, in cloth gilt, price 1/6, lyy post 1/9 

Skating CsLrd Booklet. 

An easy method of learning Figure Skating, as the Booklet can be used on the ice. 
By W. CROSLEV. Illustrated throughout. Of a convenient size for carrying ia 
the hand. In paper, price 1/- by post 1/2. 

Sma^U-Holder's Ha-ndbook, The, 

A concise but complete and clear work on the management of Farm and Garden 
Crops, Dairy Cattle, Sheep, Pigs, Poultry, Bees, &c., for profit. Everyone living in 
the country should have this Dook, with its valuable hints on the practical and 
remunerative sides of these subjects. By TV. M. Elkinqton, assisted by 
Specialists. Fully illnstiated. 

Large post 8uo, in waterproof material, price 3/6, by post 3/10. 

Solo Whist. 

A complete guide to the principles and play of the game, its whys and wherefores. 
Clearly taught by reason instead of by rule, on the same popular lines as 
"Bridge" and "Soientiflo Whist," and by the same Author, C. J. Melrose. 
With illustrative hands in colour. In cloth gilt, price 3/6, by post 3A0. 

Sporting-Books. IlIustraLted. 

and their values. A descriptive survey of English illustrated works of a Sporting 
character; with an Appendix on Prints relating to Sports. By J. Herbeki 
Slater (Author of " Engravings and their Value," &c.) Many a valuable old 
book or print has been thrown away for want of just such information as this 
work gives. In cloth gilt, price 5/-, by post 5/4. 

Stud Record, The. 

Part II. of " The Breeders' and Exhibitors' Record." By W. K. Taunton, for the 
registration of particulars concerning pedigree stock of every description. 

Demy Bvo, in cloth gilt, price 1/6, by post 1/9. 

Swimming for Women a.nd Girls. 

An instructive, easily understood and practical manual ; with special chapters on 
Dress and Training by a Lady Champion Swimmer. 'Splendidly illustrated from 
photographs. By COLIN Hamilton. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

TaLxidermy. Pra-cticaLl. 

A complete guide to the Amateur in Collecting, Modelling, Preserving and 
Setting-up Birds, Mammals, Fish, Reptiles and Insects. By MONTAGn Browne, 
F Z S Late Curator of Leicester Museum. Illustrated throughout. 

'' .Second edition, enlarged ; in cloth gilt, price 71b, by post 7/10. 

Te n nis. See under ' ' Lawn Tennis. ' ' 

Terriers, British. 

A comprehensive book on the most popular of all Classes of Dogs : their Breedmg, 
Management and Training for Sliow or Work. By J. Maxtee (Author of 
"Popular Dog-Keeping"; Editor of "British Dogs," &c., &c.). Thoroughly 
Illustrated. In waterproof material, gilt, price 3/-, by post 3/3. 

ALSO in Two Parts as follow 

All Books are Net. 
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Terriers, English aLnd Welsh. 

Describini; in a rery practical manner and in detail the various Breedn, their Uses. 
Points and Show Preparation. An excellent book for the Dog-Iorer. Well 
Uluatrated. /„ paper price 1/-, by pott 1/2. 

Terriers, Scotch a.nd Irish. 

Their History, Breeding and Management ; with specially Talnable chapters on 
the Hoqsing, Training and Minor Diseases of Terriers in general. wSl illus- 
trated. In paper, price 1/-, by pott 1/2. 

Tokens: British Metallic Coins and TrzLdemen's 
Tokens, with their value, from 1600-1912. Arranged in a manner for 
lonvenient reference. A very important work for Collectors, giving information 
lot contained in the larger works. By Q. G. Kent. 

in cloth gilt, price 12/6, by pott 12/10. 
TomsLto Culture for AmaLteurs. 
Dealing with its propagation ; cultivation in the open and under glass ; vegetable 
and animal pests; varieties; and marketing. By B. C. Bavenscroft. Illustrated. 

Third edition ; in paper, price 1/-, by poet 1/2. 
Trapping, PraLCticBLl. 
Traps and Trapping for Vermin, with directions for general Trapping and Snaring 
Birds, and Catching Babbits, Bats, Cats, Otters, itc. By W. CjkRNGOIS ("Moor- 
man "—author of " Practical Game Preserving") Illustrated. 

Third edition, revised and enlarged ; in paper, price 1/-, by poet 1/2. 

Tricks thatt Anyone Ca.n Do. 

A collection of interesting and amusing Tricks, such as with Matches, Paper ,^ Ac, 
not requiring a knowledge of " Sleights " and elaborate apparatus ; witn simple 
but very good Amateur "Stage" Tricks. By MOBLEY Adams. Illustrated. 

2n paper, price If; by post 1/2, 
Tuning a.nd Repa-iring PiaLnos. 5«e under "Pianos." 

Va.mp, How to. 

A practical guide to extemporising an accompaniment to any Song ; for the un- 
skilled Musician. With examples. By J. F. Kowbotham. 

In paper, price 9d., by post lOd. 
Vegetable Culture for Amateurs. 
How to ensure good crops. A full and concise guide, brought thoroughly up-to- 
date. By Trstos Monmouth. Well Illustrated. 

Third edition ; in paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

VegetSLbles, Intensive Cuhure of (French System). 

A comprehensive guide to the intensive cultivation of Vegetables, Saladings, 
and Fruit such as Melons and Cucumbers, as carried on by the Maralchers of 
France and by which a gross return of £700 per acre has been made. Illustrated. 
By the recognised authority, Mon?. P. Aquatias (late French Gardener to A. J. 
MOLYNEUX.) Demy Svo, in waterproof material gUt, price 3/6, by post ZflO. 

Ventriloquism, PraLCticatl. 

A thoroughly reliable guide to acquiring the Art of Voice Throwing ; with direc- 
tions for Vocal Mimicry, Vocal Instrumentation, Ventriloqual Figures, Entertaining, 
&c. By ROBERT Ganthony. Numerous illustrations. 

In paper, price 1/-. by post 1/2. 

Violins, 'Cellos, &c.. Adjusting Bind R.epaLiring. 

A very practical and clearly-written handbook, which should be in the Hands of all 
Players, describing the Bestoring of all imperfect or damaged Instruments. By 
Arthur Broadlet. Illustrated. f„ paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Viva.rium, The 

Its Construction, Arrangement and Management. The varieties of Tortoisies, 
Lizards, Snakes, Frogs, Newts, &c., most suitable as pets, and how to keep them 
satisfactorily in confinement. By the Eev G. 0. Bateman (Author of ''Fresh- 
water Aquaria "). Beautifully illustrated. /„ doth gilt, price 7/6, by post 7/10. 

All Books are Net, 
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War Meda.ls a.nd DecoraLtions. 

Issued to the British Naval and Military Forces from 15S8 to 1910. The standard 
work. A guide for Collectors. By D. Hastings Irwin. With 18 plates giving 
60 facsimile illustrations of Medals, Bars and Crosses, besides engravings in the 
text. Fourth edition, corrected and enlarged; in cloth gilt, price 15/-, by poet 15/5. 

WelsK MountaLineering. see under " Mountaineering." 

Whippet or RaLce-Dog, The. 

How to Breed, Bear and Train the Whippet for Races or for Exhibition ; the 
Management of Biace Meetings, with original Plans of Courses. By FuBEiMAr 
liLOTD. Illustrated. Jn paper, price 1/-, J/y post lf„. 

Whist, Solo. See under "Solo Whist." 

Whist, Scientific, 

A practical book, giving clearly the reasons why of the play, and thus proving of 
particular value to players. With illustrative hands in colours. By C. J. Melrose. 
(Author of "Bridge," "Solo Whist," &0.). In cloth gilt, price 3/6, by post SjlO. 

Wildfowling, PraLCtica.1. 

A complete guide to the Art of the Fowler— the Outfit and Accessories required, 
all information as to Decoying, Stalking and Shooting, and with full des(yriptions 
of the various birds usually met with. By W. T. Fallon. Profusely illustrated. 
Second edition, revised and enlarged ; in waterproof rexine, gilt, 

price 5/-, by post 5/4. 

Window Ticket Writing. 

Mixing and using the various Inks, Colours, Varnishes, &c., required; Stencilhng 
and Utho Printing as applied to Ticket Writing ; Cutting-out and Backing-up 
Transparencies : Writing on Glass ; Japanning on Tin, &c. A book especially 
written for the use of Learners and Shop Assistants. By Wm. C. Scott. Illus- 
trated. In paper, price II; by post 1/2. 

Wood Carving for- Amateurs. 

The Tools and most suitable Woods f oif Carving, and how to produce all Varieties 
of. Carvings, including Chip Carving. A very practical book, fully illustrated 
with a large number of engravings of Tools, and Designs for Carving. . Edited and 
revised by David Denning. Second edition ; %n paper, price 1/-, by post 1/Z. 

Workshop Makeshifts. ' ^. i, 

Eeally practical hints and suggestions to the Amateur for overcoming -workshop 
difficulties : Including the making of a Lathe, and Tools for Wood or Metal 
Working. By H. J. S. Cassal (Autbor of " Glues and Cements," " Simple Forge 
Work,"&c.). Fully illustrated. In cloth gilt, price Z/b, by post 2!10. 

Wrestling. ^^ ,_ 

In the Catch-Hold and Graco-Eoman Styles. A practical handbook on the 
Sport, with lucid descriptions and excellent illustrations. By Percy Longhdest 
(Winner, Lightweight Competition G.G.S., 1899 ; Author of " Jiu-Jitsu.' ) 

In paper, price 1/-, by poet 1/2. 

Wrestling. See also "Jiu-Jitsu." 

Yachting and Cruising for Amateurs. 

Clear and very practical directions upon all matters connected vvith Forc-and-att 
Sailing Boats; with detailed suggested Cruises round the British and adjacent 
coasts: A book for every Cruiser's library. By Frank Cowper (Author of 

" Sailing Tours," &c;, &c.). Profusely illustrated. ....km 

Large postBvo, in waterproof rexine, gtZt, pnce 5/-, by post 5/4. 

Yachting. S«eafeotmder"Boat Sailing" and "Sailing." 

All Books are Net. 
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you owe .^-tflu^i^Kk .. mr, Bi«i.it. 

your pets 

always to 

specify 

"SPRATT'S" 

when order- 
ing their food 



The outcome of many 
years' Careful Study 
and Experimenting 

SPRATT'S 

DOG CAKES 

& PUPPY BISCUITS 

are composed o( just the right ingredients to tone up 

a dog's frame and body, to make him alert and 

sprightly, and ensure that reserve of vitality which 

so many dogs lack. 

Spratt's "WEETMEET" 

MAKES BONE-PRODUCES MUSCLE-STRENGTHENS NERVES 

There is no other Dog Meal like "Weetmeet." It is relished bv all 
breeds as a change with Spratt's Dog Cakes or Puppy Biscuits, and can 
be given either dry or soaked. 

We shall be pleased to send, post paid, FREE samples of foods suitable 
for your dog if you wilt state breed. 

SPRAH'S PATENT Ltd., ,^^^ London,"LC. 
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For Information about Fruit 




or Jinytding 

For Advice upon Gardening 


eue 


or Jinytding 


else 


For Purchasing Greenhouses 




or Jinytding 

For Selling Surplus Plants 


else 



or Jinytding eUe 



The Old - established journal, THE BAZAAR, 
EXCHANGE AND MART newspaper, is absolutely 
unrivalled. 

Upon its ftaff are Experts and Specialists in 
the various subjedls upon which it is called to give 
opinion, advice, or valuation. 

Its literary contents arc essentially practical and reliable, 
besides being intere^ing. 

The paper is one appealing to every Amateur, and 
it is useful to Everybody. 



For 45 Years 

the GREAT PAPER for 

Private Persons and Amateurs 

for INFORMATION, 

PRIVATE SALES, and BARGAINS. 

Buy a copy and see it for yourself. 

Of all Newsagents and Bookstalls, price 
2d,, or post free (or 3d. in stamps from the 

Offices : Bazaar Buildings, Drury Lane, Londot« 
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Joseph Hison & Co.. As W^Sm^^^]^X ^^ Appointment 

Ltd. Ipswicli. M'l^^^v^R^^^rK To IT.M. The King- 



FISONS' 

~ (IPSWICH) 

FERTILIZERS 

"The Best in the World." 

These fertilizers are used all over 
the World and have a large sale in 
the big Vegetable growing districts 
of Middlesex, Kent, Worcestershire, 
etc. They are packed specially in 
I cwt. bags for small users, and sold 
by the associated company, The 
Chemical Union, Ltd. Double your 
Vegetable Crop by using FISONS' 
FERTILIZERS. 

Pamphlet with full particulars arid carriage paid 

prices sent post free on application to-.^ 

I^^s' Chemical Union, Ltd, Ipswich. 
SPRa. 

L. UPCOTT GILL a 



